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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CRUISE UPON WHEELS,” &c. &c. 
——@—— 
CHAPTER XVI. DOWN IN THE WORLD. 


On that same evening, the commencement of 
which was signalised by that painful scene in 
the house in Beaumont-street which was nar- 
rated in the last chapter, Mr. Julius Lethwaite 
sat in his new lodgings, smoking his pipe and 
talking over business-matters with that devoted 
personage Jonathan Goodrich. 

The new rooms formed a striking contrast to 
the old, and were situated on the third floor of 
a house in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn. 
These rocms were small and poorly furnished. 
Only two or three articles, special favourites 
with their proprietor, had been retained by him 
when the St. James’s-street rooms were given 
up; an easy-chair, a small clock that would go, 
and one or two prints. He had kept a certain 
number of law books, too, and these, together 
with the engravings before alluded to, gave the 
apartment at any rate a humanised look, and 

revented it from being utterly bare and deso- 
ate in appearance. A small door led into a 
bedroom, which adjoined the sitting-room ; and 
these two apartments formed the modest resi- 
dence of Mr. Julius Lethwaite. 

There were tea-things on the table, and there 
was a tin kettle on the fire, at which Mr. 
Goodrich was in the act of toasting that deli- 
cious engine of destruction, a muffin. 

“T bought it myself,” said Mr. Lethwaite, 
laying aside his pipe as a preliminary step to be 
taken before it was sails to engage in the 
meal before him. “I mean to live upon them. 
They are very cheap, and exceedingly satisfying.” 

“Ah, sir! Don’t you talk like that, even in 
joke,” said poor Goodrich, as he turned the 
dead] monk 

** But it’s not a joke, Jonathan. I always 
wanted to live upon muffins when I was a boy, 
but parents and guardians, schoolmasters, and 
other oppressors, wouldn’t stand it. Now there’s 
nobody to stop me, thank goodness, so I’ll try 
the experiment.” 

“ Ah, sir, you’d soon have to drop ¢hat,” said 
the old clerk, who had not the power of taking 
in a pleasantry. “No digestion could stand a 
diet of muflins. Even one now and then’s a 


* You’re an authority on matters of health, I 
know, Jonathan.” 

“Yes, sir. I generally have an eye to matters 
of that sort in my diet, and as to physicking, 
I do something in that way too, now and then. 
But I never take a drop or a grain of any sort 
or kind except on Saturdays, because it might 
otherwise interfere with business.” 

“ But you couldn’t stick to that, you know, if 
you had a serious illness,” said Lethwaite, will- 
ing to draw the old fellow out. 

“© Well, sir, I believe that was how I fell into 

that illness which I had when you were so good 
tome. It was a bad illness that,” said the old 
man, in a retrospective tone, “and it began to 
threaten me on a Monday, and on the Tuesday 
I had to go to the doctor on my way into 
business. ‘ Now, instead of going into busi- 
ness,’ he says, ‘you just go straight home 
and get into bed, nd put on half a dozen 
leeches, and get this prescription made up, and 
take the mixture directly, as indicated.’ That’s 
what he said, quite energetic. ‘I thank you 
kindly, sir,’ I said in answer, ‘but I never do 
anything in the way of physicking and that 
except on Saturdays, lest it should interfere 
with business.” He seemed quite aghast at 
that. ‘ Why, man,’ he said, almost irritably, ‘ you 
are suffering from the premonitory symptoms of 
inflammation of the lungs; and if you put off 
the legitimate treatment you may kill yourself, 
while, if you have recourse to it at once, you 
may avert the inflammation, and get well again 
in no time.’ ‘Thank.you kindly, sir,’ was my 
answer, ‘ but not till Saturday. I never have 
taken medicine except on Saturday, and please 
goodness I never will.’ ‘ Very well,’ says he; 
‘I’ve done my duty, at any rate, and [ wash my 
hands of it.’ Ah well, I fought on and fought 
on for a day or two longer, but I was forced to 
give in at last, and by the Thursday night I was 
in a fever, and out of my mind, as nobody knows 
better than you, sir.” 
“Yes, and wanting to go down to the office 
in your raving fit, and crying out that it would 
all go wrong unless you did. And now you 
see, you old goose, it’s all gone wrong in spite 
of your being there every day of your life. So 
you see you've been no Pe after all.” 

“Not much, I’m afraid, sir,” said the poor old 
fellow. 

* But seriously, Jonathan, Is it all up with 
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“T’m afraid, sir, it’s no use our attempting 
to go on—but oh, sir, where are all your watch- 
making things? You’ve never been and parted 
with them?” He spoke as one would to a) 
child of its playthings. 

“Yes, Jonathan, I have. The fact is, they 
were worth money, and I never should have 
made anything of it.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! What a dreadful ‘bnsi- 
ness it is. And your drums?” 

“My drums I’ve got still, only they’re not 
set up yet. My drums are different, Jonathan; 
I’m going to get a living out of them.” 

“Get a living out of them—only to think !” 

“Yes, to be sure, I shall play on them in an 
orchestra. At a theatre, you know. You've, 
been at a theatre ?” 

“Oh yes, years ago, though, and I remember 
thinking that the drums made such a noise that 
they spoilt it all. You couldn’t hear the rest 
of the music for them.” 

* Ah, the man who played had not sufficient 
self-control, probably. You shall come and 
hear me perform one of these niglits.” 

‘No sir, no, I thank you,” said the old man, 
sadly. “I shouldn’t like to do that at all. The 
head partner in Lethwaite and Gamlin—no, no. 
But what am I talking about ? Lethwaite and 
Gamlin won’t be in existence soon. Ah dear 
me, ah dear me.” Jonathan leant his head for- 
ward and covered his face with his hands. 

“Come, Jonathan, old man, this won’t do, you 
know,” cried his employer, in a cheery tone. 
“Why, it’s you that ought to be keeping my 
courage up, not I keeping up yours.” Our 
light-hearted friend was really more sorry for 
old Goodrich than he was for himself. 

“Yes, sir, yes, that’s true enough, that’s 
quite true; but oh, sir, to think of your watch- 
maxing things being parted with, that’s upset 
me more than all the rest. And then to hear 
— talk about drumming in an orchestra, and 

iving on muflins—the head partner in Leth- 
waite and Gamlin blowing himself out with 
muflins—oh, sir, it’s too much, it’s too much.” 

** But I wasn’t in earnest, you know that 
well enough, Jonathan. You can’t take a joke.” 

*Oh yes I can, sir, but this is no joke—no 
joke at all. ‘These rooms ain’t like rooms 

elonging to you, sir—no drums, and no watch- 
making things ; and then where’s—where’s the 
picturs ?” 

* Well, you needn’t ask.” 

“What, they gonetoo? Why, there was one 
of the red house at Roehampton where your 
revered father used to live, and where you your- 
self was brought up, sir.” 

“Oh, I’ve kept that back, Jonathan.” 

* Ah well, I’m glad to hear that, at any rate. 
An uncommon pretty pictur that was. But law, 
sir, this is but a poor place. ‘These chairs are 
only covered with cotton damask, and they’re 
so hard and stiff that you’d think they didn’t 
want you to sit down upon them; and here’s 
this table, it’s only veneered, and not firm either, 
as these claw-tables seldom are. And that’s 
your bedroom, is it?” continued the old ‘man, 





who was going, candle in hand, round the rooms. 
“Ah dear, what a change. Oh dear, oh dear, 
no curtains, and an iron bedstead that rattles 
like a bunch of keys, the legs of the chairs all 
different lengths, and no wardrobe for all your 
clothes and things. And as to this chest of 
drawers,” continued the old man, approaching 
one of which all the drawers were more or less 
open, “I can see by the look of it that it will 
go nigh to break your heart before you’ve done 
with it. Yes, I thought as much,” he went on, 
after trying some of the drawers and finding 
that they would neither open nor shut—* I 
thought as much, Those drawers alone are 
enough to drive you mad, sir, you that are used 
to have things so different.” 

“The chest of drawers is a trial, Jonathan, I 
confess,” said Lethwaite, “and the language 
into which I have been betrayed already in con- 
nexion with it, would frighten you.” 

“Tt’s damp weather just now, sir. Perhaps 
they won’t stick so much when it’s dry.” 

And so they went round the rooms, the old 
clerk shaking everything, and poking at every- 
thing, and disparaging everything, as utterly 
unfit for the use of the head partner in Leth- 
waite and Gamlin’s. 

“There’s neither head partner nor tail part- 
ner now,” said Mr. Lethwaite, inreply. “ You 
forget that, Jonathan.” 

“No, I don’t forget anything about it, sir; 
but I do think that you’ve been a little bit pre- 
mature in selling off and parting with all your 
things, and getting rid of your rooms in St. 
James’s-street, and coming down in the world 
like this. There was no need for such a sudden 
= up, I do assure you. You've no idea, sir, 

ow ready every one would have been to help 
you—in the City, I mean.” 

“Better as it is, Jonathan, depend on it. It 
would be all very well at first; but I know hu- 
man nature, and when they found that there 
was no money forthcoming, they would begin 
to look disagreeable at us.” 

“ You’re mistaken, sir; you are, indeed,” 
urged the old man, eagerly. ‘There are ’ouscs, 
and first-rate ’ouses, too, that would stand by 
you well, if it was only for your late father’s 
sake, and the respect they bore him. Ah, sir, 
you don’t know the City.” 

“JT know human nature.” 

“Well, sir, I wouldn’t be too sure of that, 
if you'll excuse me for sayingso. You know 
one side of human nature—the selfish side; but 
there’s another, and one better worth studying, 
and that’s the generous side. Ah, sir, they’d 
trust your father’s son in the City.” 

“Yes; and then, when my father’s son, as 
you call him, couldn’t pay, what would they 
say? No, no—my father’s son will pay every- 
thing off as far as his money will go, and then 
hell go and drum in an orchestra, and get more. 
And he’ll think there’s apy derogatory to 
his father’s name in earning an honest penny in 
that way or any other, provided it és honest.” 

‘The old man shook his head, and turned up his 
eyes in horror. He was quite unable to get over 
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the drumming part of the business. It stuck | interested motive in disparaging these rooms, 


in his throat as the muffins did—figuratively. 

“Oh, you obstinate old villain!” continued 
Lethwaite, breaking out as usual into the lan- 
guage of affectionate vituperation. “1 declare 
that, if I didn’t feel convinced that it would be 
no use, and that you wouldn’t go, ’d turn you 
out of my employment this very day. By-the- 
by, though, now I think of it, you must go. 
There will be no office for you to attend soon; 
I’m so glad! and you'll be obliged to accept 
some comfortable appointment somewhere else.” 

* Not ifI can help it, sir. I’ve saved a little 
money—thanks to your liberality and that of 

our revered father; and as long as that will 
ast I shall wait.” 

“Wait, and for what, you old—aggravator ?” 

“Wait for you, sir, in case you want me. 
There’s no ‘telling, sir,” he continued, anxious 
to prevent “ Mr. Julius” from getting in a word 
edgeways. “ There’s no telling; something may 
come of those American securities yet.” 

“ You hear this man,” interrupted Lethwaite, 
calmly, and addressing an imaginary jury of 
mad doctors, or Lunacy Commissioners. “You 
hear this man, and allow him to be at large.” 

“ Ah, it’s all very well, sir; but something 
may come of them, and all that cotton that’s 
ware’oused at Augusta may be got at yet; and 
then we might go on again still; yes, and then 
(for all he’s an old goose, and an old aggra- 
vator, which I won’t deny), you may want the 
services of Jonathan Goodrich yet; and then 
where should I be, if ’'d got some other occu- 
pation and couldn’t come? Why, it would go 
near to break my heart—that it would.” 

* Ah, Jonathan, you’re building castles in 
the air to an extent which, at your time of life, 
is disgraceful. Til tell you what, if ever what 
you have said should come about the firm shall 
have a new name in it, and shall be Lethwaite and 
Goodrich instead of Lethwaite and Gamlin.” 

There is no need to give the good old man’s 
reply. The conversation, which turned upon 
business-matters, was soon after interrupted by 
the arrival of Gilbert Penmore. He was pass- 
ing from one newspaper office to another, and, 
his friend’s new lodgings being all in the way, 
had come in to make a proposal which he and 
Gabrielle had concocted between them. 

“T’ve just snatched a moment,” said Gilbert, 
“in passing, to come in and have a look at your 
new lodgings. Well, [ don’t know, I’m sure,” 
he continued, looking about him. ‘“They’re 
rather dingy, aren*t they? Perhaps it’s the 
comparison which they suggest with the old. 
What do you say, Mr. Goodrich ?” 

“Well, sir, I’ve just been expressing to Mr. 
Lethwaite my opinion that he’s gone to work 
too suddenly, and come down too rapidly. It’s 
a sad pokey place, sir; and there’s a chest of 
drawers——” 

“Oh, never mind the chest of drawers,” said 
Lethwaite, laughing. “I can give them up 
altogether, if the worst comes to the worst, and 
live out of my portmanteau.” 

“The fact is,” said Gilbert, “I’ve rather an 





because I want you to come and take ours.” 

“Yours? Why, they’re taken already. Hasn’t 
Miss Carrington a 

‘Miss Carrington is going to leave. We have 
had rather an unpleasant scene with her, and it 
was agreed that we had better part.” 

** And when does she go?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“Oh, T’ll come, of course. I shall be only 
too delighted. Jonathan, any day after to- 
morrow you'll find me at Mr. Penmore’s. You 
know where ?” 

“T don’t know whether we can be ready so 
soon as that,” said Gilbert; “wut, if not, you 
shall hear. It’s very kind of you, though, to be 
ready to fill up our vacancy so quickly.” 

“So far from that, it is one of the profoundest 

ieces of selfishness which could be conceived. 
shall be in clean and comfortable quarters. 
I shall be incomparably better looked after than 
I am here, and shall have the society I like 
without going across the threshold for it. Oh, 
don’t imagine that you’ve caught me at a good 
action, whatever you do.” 

“T’ve caught you at a good many before now.” 

“‘Never—nor anybody else. I get more con- 
firmed in my opinions as to the depravity of 
human motive every day I live. There’s only 
this old file,” he continued, pointing to Mr. 
Goodrich, “whom I can’t make out. I can’t 
conceive why he doesn’t throw me overboard, 
and secure some better berth while he can.” 

The old man shook his head, and said smiling : 
“You're always at your jokes, Mr. Julius.” 


CHAPTER XVII. A FATAL MISTAKE, 


Tue evening which followed that painful scene 
previously narrated, when the feeling, so long 
pent up in Gabrieile Penmore’s breast, at length 
found vent, was one of those which Gilbert was 
compelled to pass away from home. 

Poor Gabrielle then was left alone, and with 
plenty of leisure to reflect upon the miserable 
circumstances which had just taken place. She 
was not sparing in self-reproach, though, 
Heaven knows, there was small enough ground 
for it. What provocation had she not received? 
How long and how patiently had she endured 
before her brief anger was allowed to have its 
way! But there are consciences and con- 
sciences, and a very small load will weigh more, 
on some minds, than a very great one will do on 
others. ‘There are some whose consciences will 
not allow them to look over the hedge, and 
some who may steal the horse, and yet feel 

uite comfortable, only an anxiety as'to whether 
they will be found out or not. 

Gabrielle fell to brooding over this matter. 
Had her husband been present, it would have 
been otherwise, but there was no one to comfort 
her, and tell her how justifiable her irritation had 
been. A judicious friend would have been in- 
valuable; but Gabrielle had at this time few 
friends. The fact that both she and her husband 
had been brought up and had lived among those 
far-distant islands during the time when friend- 
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ships are mainly contracted, wasone reason of this, 
while another was to be found in their poverty. 
Since the time of their marriage they had been 
so continually engaged in the struggle necessary 
to make both ends meet, that they had had little 
leisure for forming acquaintances, which could 
also only be kept up by means of an increased 
expenditure. An English governess, who had 
lived with the Descartes family for many years, 
and who was now settled in London, was almost 
the only friend whom Gabrielle possessed. 

So, being alone that evening, poor Mrs. Pen- 
more brooded over her troubles, and made them 
out in consequence much worse than they were. 
Miss Carrington was her guest, she reflected, 
and, as such, had the greatest of claims on her 
forbearance. Then, she had lately aes to 
be in very indifferent health, and that might 
very well be partly the reason of her being 
cross-grained and unkind. Then, Gabrielle 
thought of the advances which this lady had 
made to Gilbert, and this, certainly, could not 
be accounted for, or excused by, illness, or 
aught else; but then came another considera- 
tion—might not she herself have been mistaken 
about these same advances, and might she not 
have attributed to Miss Carrington feelings 
which had never entered that lady’s head ? She 
was Gilbert’s cousin, and did not that justify 
her in adopting a somewhat affectionate tone ? 

And now this gentle soul began to think to 
herself how md she should like to be recon- 
ciled to her enemy, and to speak to her some 


few words of a more kindly sort than those 
which they had last exchanged. And yet what 
a difficult thing this would be to manage! They 


had parted in anger. Such words had passed 
between them as would make their next meetin 
a very awkward one, to say the least. Indeed, 
she had no reason to believe that Miss Carring- 
ton would consent to another meeting. How 
could it be arranged? Should she send up and 
ask whether Miss Carrington would receive 
her? The probable answer would be that she 
was too much indisposed to do so. 

Mrs. Penmore pondered for a long time over 
all sorts of different schemes of reconciliation, re- 
jecting one after another. At last she hit upon 
one that found favour in her eyes. 

It has been mentioned, in a former chapter, 
that it was always Miss Carrington’s custom to 
partake of some refreshment—something in the 
shape of supper—the last thing at night. Some- 
times it would be a basin of broth, sometimes 
cold meat, or sometimes only bread and cheese 
and porter. This last was never omittéd, as it 
had been medically rescribed for her. 

This meal was always taken up-stairs by the 
faithful Miss Cantanker, and at nine o’clock 
every night she was to be encountered on the 
stairs bearing the tray, and in a state of great 
importance, It was in connexion with this 
ceremonial that an idea entered the mind of 
Mrs. Penmore on which she determined to act 
without delay. She rose from her chair, and, 
opening the door of the room in which she had 
been sitting, passed out into the little passage. 





Ah, Gabrielle Penmore, go back! Abstain 
from that which you are about to do. Cast 
from you, as you would a dangerous reptile, 
that thought which has come into your mind. 
Act not upon it! Go back and shut the door 
of the room upon yourself, and sit there quietly 
till your husband-comes ; for know, that if you go 
on with that which you are about to do, the conse- 
quences will involve both you and him in misery 
such as you have, neither of you, known before. 

But Gabrielle went on her way without mis- 
giving or fear. She descended the stairs, and 
arrived before the kitchen door, paused for a 
moment ; for she was, as many young house- 
keepers are, rather afraid of the kitchen. Then 
she tapped gently at the door, and went in. 

Miss Cantanker, with a very red face, was 
standing over the fire preparing some eggs, 
while the wretched Charlotte, with her mouth 
wide open, as it always was when in the pre- 
sence of her tormentor, stood by holding the 
light, and, indeed, everything else that was 
likely to be wanted for the culinary process in 
which the Cantankerous one was engaged. 

Cantanker turned hastily round when Mrs. 
Penmore entered, and Charlotte dropped the 
extinguisher, the snuffers, and a buttery knife 
with a crash like a salute. 

“You are preparing Miss Carrington’s sup- 
per, are you not ?” asked Gabrielle, addressing 
the heated lady. Miss Cantanker had Charlotte 
to reprove before she could trouble herself about 
Charlotte’s mistress. 

“You stupid, gawky owl,” she said, “ drop- 
ing things about like that—how dare you ?— 
es, Mrs. Pingmore, I ham,” she added, after a 

pause, and going on with what she was about. 

“It has quite a good smell,” remarked 
Gabrielle, anxious to be agreeable. To this 
observation, however, she received no reply. 

There was a good smell, no doubt. Jane 
Cantanker was an artist. She had about her 
everything she was likely to want. The pieces 
of toast on which the eggs were to repose stood 
crisp and ready, and the eggs themselves showed 
a golden tint through their whiteness which 
was irresistible. 

“ T want to ask a great favour,” said Mrs. Pen- 
more, hesitatingly. “It is that I may be allowed 
to take Miss Carrington’s supper up-stairs.” 

If Gabrielle had offered to take Miss Can- 
tanker up-stairs in her arms, that worthy lad 
could hardly have been more wildly astonished. 
She stood with the frying-pan in one hand, and 
the kitchen spoon in the other, staring at Mrs. 
Penmore with a stony gaze, as if for the time 
she really could not get the nature of her re- 
quest into her head. As to making any reply, 
it appeared as if nothing could be further from 
her thoughts. 

“Well, what do you say?” asked Gabrielle 
again, after this silence had lasted some time. 

“ *Say,’” repeated the handmaiden. ‘ Why, 
I hardly know what ¢o say. You must be out 
of your mind, Mrs. Pingmore.” And she stared 
harder than ever. 

“But surely there is nothing so very extra- 
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ordinary in my request,” replied Gabrielle, 
smiling. “I want to say something to Miss 
Carrington, and to wish her good night—and— 
and this would be a good opportunity.” 

“Say something,’ yes, I should think you 
did, after what passed at dinner-time.” 

Gabrielle turned crimson at this rough allu- 
sion; but she was prepared for disagreeables, 
and stuck to her point. 

* Well,” she said, “ what do yousay? Will 
you let me have the tray ?” 

Cantanker again took time to consider this 
outrageous proposition before she replied. 

“T’ve taken up my mistress’s meals ever 
since she was old enough to want meals at all; 
and it’s my place, and | can’t, for the life of me, 
see what business—if you'll excuse me, Mrs. 
Pingmore—it can possibly be of yours. I have 
no wish to let others than myself attend upon 
my mistress, and more especially when those 
others is not well disposed towards her, as is 
certain in the present case, after what has oc- 
curred this very day.” 

This, one oun naturally have concluded, 
was likely to be final, the more especially as 
Cantanker was concluding her preparations, 
and getting everything ready for her ascent to 
her mistress’s bedroom. But Gabrielle was in 
earnest, and was not to be put off so easily. 

* But I just told you,” she urged, smiling in 
the most bewitching manner she could, “ that 
it is because of what occurred to-day that I want 
you to let me have my way in this. I don’t 
want to supersede you in your legitimate office. 
You can come up afterwards and see that Miss 
Carrington is comfortable for the night. But 
what I do want is, to have this opportunity of 
paying Miss Carrington a little attention, and 
of telling her that I bear no malice, after what 
has occurred to-day.” 

“«« Bear no malice,’ ” retorted this crabbed wo- 
man, not willing to lose an opportunity of carp- 
ing; “no, I should think not. It’s them that 
are injured and insulted that has the right to 
bear malice, or to let it stand over.” 

Mrs. Penmore allowed this amiable speech to 
pass unnoticed, but she felt it, nevertheless, 
keenly. 

* And how do you know, or how do J know,” 
continued Cantanker, ‘‘ that my mistress would 
wish to see you, or be attended by you f” 

“Yes, but the only way to find that out is to 
try,” said Gabrielle, with another smile. 

Importunity and perseverance, and the great 
system of refusing to take “ No” for an answer, 
were doing their work as usual, and Gabrielle 
began to think that she saw symptoms of a 
tendency to relent in her grim antagonist. 

“Tam sure you will not continue to refuse 
me what I wish so much ?” she said. 

“It’s my place,” reiterated the handmaiden, 
taking up her former position, but more faintly 
than before, “and I cannot, for the very life of 
me, think why I should be asked to go out of my 
place, at this time of day, for a fancy.” And 
this amiable woman looked exceedingly resolute 
and exceedingly indisposed to yield the point. 





* Yes, I know it is a fancy,” replied Gabrielle, 
“and I know it is your place to take up Miss 
Carrington’s supper, and that you like to do 
so, and that she likes you to do so,” added 
the flatterer; “but I thought that just for 
once——” 

“It’s the strangest thing I ever heered of in 
my life,” said the icy one, perhaps half a degree 
thawed by Mrs. Penmore’s little compliment. 
She was standing with the tray, which was now 
= ge in both her hands, and staring as 

efore. 

“Come,” said Gabrielle, and she took the 
tray in her hands, and smiled as they both held 
it. It looked a very inviting tray, with a snowy 
napkin spread over it, the eggs hidden under 
their bright metal cover, the symmetrical piece 
of bread by the side, and, lastly, the stout foam- 
ing in its jug. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Penmore, “ you must let 
me have the privilege for once.” 

Cantanker still looked very sulky. 

* Well, I wash my hands of it,” she said. 
“If my mistress is angry, J’m not to blame.” 

But Gabrielle had got the tray, and lost no 
time in making off with it. 

“T never heered of such a thing in my life,” 
said Cantanker, again looking af ter her vicious! ; 
and she went on muttering, with a sound like 
distant thunder, and so she remained standing 
in the stone corridor outside the kitchen. 

Charlotte held a candle at the foot of the 
kitchen stairs to light her mistress. After that 
there was the lamp in the passage. 

By the time that Gabrielle had reached the 
first floor, she was so out of breath, between the 
stairs and her agitation at the thought of what 
she was doing, that she was obliged to go into 
the drawing-room, tray and all, to recover her- 
self a little. After that she proceeded on her 
mission. She paused again when she had reached 
Miss Carrington’s landing, and, putting the tray 
down on the floor, knocked for admittance. 

A rather faint voice bade her “ come in,” and 
she entered. 

The room was dimly lighted. Miss Carring- 
ton was seated before the fire in an easy-chair, 
with her back to the door. 

* You are later than usual, Cantanker, aren’t 
ou ?” she said, in a languid voice, and without 
ooking round, 

Gabrielle felt the awkwardness of the situa- 
tion very keenly. Her last parting with Miss 
Carrington, and that but a few hours before, 
had been certainly in anger. That parting was 
to be final, and the next day this most unma- 
nageable lady was to leave the house. No doubt 
this present meeting must be an awkward one. 

“1’m afraid you will be disappointed,” Ga- 
brielle began. At the sound of her voice, Miss 
Carrington started, and turned swiftly round. 

“Where is Jane?” she said. “Is anything 
the matter ?” 

“Nothing whatever. I asked for leave to 
bring you your supper to-night, and obtained it 
with great difficulty.” 





Miss Carrington appeared much bewildered 
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at first, like one newly aroused from sleep. She 
remained silent, and watched all the movements 
of Gabrielle, as she spread the supper-things on 
the table. At length she seemed to realise what 
was going on, and perhaps to remember that last 
stormy interview. 

ay I ask,” she said at last, “to what I 
must attribute all this attention, and why you 
have taken upon you this menial office ?” 

“Well, I wanted an opportunity of coming 
up to speak to you,” said Gabrielle, “and I 
thought this would be a good one. The last 
time we met our parting was a very distressing 
one, and I cannot bear to think of it.” 

“Then why should you want to break it all 
up again by speaking of it ?” said Miss Carring- 
ton, rather peevishly. 

“T only wanted to say that I am sorry that 
any unpleasant words should have passed be- 
tween us. I didn’t like to go to bed without 
saying good night.” 

Miss Carrington made no answer. She was 
engaged now with the supper-tray, but she 
seemed rather to be playing with the food than 
eating it. She swallowed a few mouthfuls, and 
then pushed the plate away; but she drank the 
beer eagerly, and with a sort of feverish thirst. 
* What horrid stuff!” she said, as she finished 
it. Then she seemed to remember what Ga- 
brielle had said. 

“You must not imagine,” she answered at 
last, “that I am going to give up my intention 
of leaving. If you have come with the idea of 
persuading me to remain, you have troubled 
yourself uselessly.” 

“Oh no, I never thought of such a thing for 
a moment,” was the answer to this somewhat 
ungracious speech. 

“T shall certainly leave to-morrow,” con- 
tinued Miss Carrington. “After what has 
happened, I should not think of remaining 
longer.” 

“Yes, but you won’t go away inanger? It 
is better, no doubt, that we should part, but we 
may part without being enemies.” 

Miss Carrington did not answer for the mo- 
ment. She rang the bell, which was responded 
to in due time by the fair Cantanker. 

“You may take these things down, Jane,” 
said her mistress. 

“Why, if you haven’t been and left them 
beautiful eggs almost untouched!” said the 
maiden, “ lt’s positively a sin and a shame.” 

“T’ve uo appetite this evening,” answered 
the lady. “ By-the-by, Jane, where did you get 
that beer ?—it’s the nastiest I ever tasted.” 

“Well, miss, I tried a new public round the 
corner. The tap at Mr. Giles’s where we have 
dealt previous was not a good one, so I thought 
I would try the other.” 

* Ah, well, it’s worse than the first; but it 
doesn’t matter—it’s the last we shall want.” 

Cantanker retired with the tray, staring, as 
usual, at Gabrielle, and seeming to wonder very 
much what she was still doing in her mistress’s 
apartment. 

She did not stay there much longer. 





“T won’t keep you from your rest now,” she 
said. “You look tired.” 

“T am very tired to-night.” 

“Good night, then,” said Gabrielle, holdin 
out her hand cordially. “Good night, an 
good-bye !” 

Miss Carrington took the proffered hand. 
She seemed half asleep already. “Good night,” 
she said. “Time enough for good-bye to- 
morrow !” 


And so they parted. 


Gabrielle went down stairs more satisfied 
than she had gone up. She had done what she 
could. She and her guest were not enemies, at 
any rate. Still, she felt oppressed and melan- 
choly. What were they to do? Miss Carrington 
gone, they would be in the same straits to which 
they were reduced before her arrival. If what 
had happened that day might have been averted, 
things might have gone on tolerably at any rate, 
and they might have kept their heads above 
water till Gilbert got that chance which must 
surely come at last. 

Gabrielle was determined to sit up for her 
husband. She was indeed in no humour for 
rest. A great anxiety for the future had taken 
possession of her. She tried to look onward 
and peer into that future which is so mercifully 
hidden from our gaze. Could she fancy a very 
different state of things? Could she see her 
husband and herself in a comfortable home with 
an assured income—in a word, prosperous and 
secure? Of course she could not. Can any 
one, when the immediate prospect is dark, and 
the way to something more brilliant is not dis- 
cernible, believe that that way is still there, 
though invisible at present? When the dark 
side of the cloud is turned towards us, can we 
realise fully the silver lining? Lastly, can any 
one take a cheerful view of anything when 
sitting up for somebody in a lonely house ? 

At last, Penmore’s key was heard turning in 
the lock of the street door, and at that sound 
the little woman’s spirit woke up again. Help, 
protection, comfort, seemed to be at hand. ft 
was a cheerful sound that, somehow. The hand 
that turned that key was full of strength and 
energy. That hand belonged to her, as did the 
man who owned it. And he had come back to 
help her and take care of her, and the house 
was lonely no longer. 

“Why, how cold you are, and pale like a little 
ghost! And what business have you to be up 
at this time of night?” said Gilbert, as his wife 
came out into the passage to receive him. 

“Oh, I couldn’t go to bed,” she answered, 
“till you came. I have been so nervous and 
miserable.” And then she told him of all that 
had happened since he left—how she had re- 
pented of having let her anger get the better of 
her, how she had sought a reconciliation with 
Miss Carrington, and how it had all ended. 

“ Why, you little goose,” he said, as he drew 
her towards him, “you have just reversed the 
right order of things. It was you who were in- 
jured and insulted, and it was Miss Carrington 
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who ought to have made peace overtures to 
you, not you to her. I’m quite ashamed of 


you. 
And Gabrielle felt happy now, and was soon 
at rest, and all the house was quiet and still. 





TO VENEZUELA. 
SAILING ON A FRIDAY. 


‘* NEEDLES indeed! they look more like Grind- 
ers; and, & propos of that, if this confounded 
wind continues dead in our teeth, we shali pitch 
bows under as soon as we get outside.” I 
uttered these words without addressing myself 
to any one in particular, for I knew no one on 
board, and, in fact, there was no one near enough 
to hear me but my servant, who, like myself, 
was leaning over the taffrail, watehing the pilot 
drop astern. I looked at my watch; it was 
seven minutes past seven,.on the 17th of June 
(I like seven, it is a lucky number); we were off 
the Needles; the pilot had just left us; there 
was a strong breeze right ahead, and the weather 
did not look altogether so propitious as it should 
do ona midsummer evening. My servant, Juan, 
was a fine specimen of a Santa Cruz man. He 
stood six feet five inches in his boots, was 
an excellent valet, never drank, smoked, nor 
swore, spoke Spanish and English, loved England 
with all his heart, and, like most natives of Santa 
Cruz and Saint Thomas, fully considered himself 
an Englishman. I knew little of Juan, who had 
been in my service only a few days, and was now 
to learn one of his peculiarities. He was sub- 
ject to an extraordinary flow of spirits on the 
occurrence of anything which others regarded as 
depressing. A simple contretemps put him in a 
good humour ;. but a disaster made him jocular, 
and the graver the case the more he was elated. 
On hearmg my exclamation he turned round 
approvingly, and said, “ Yes, no fears, sir, but 
we'll have a rough night of it; I never hur-red 
no good of sailing on a Friday.” ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, 
Juan,” said I, “that’s a mere prejudice. Why, 
on Friday, the 9th of August, 1492, no less a man 
than Cristéval Colon sailed from Lagos to dis- 
cover the New World, these very West Indies 
to which we are now going, and on Friday, the 
12th of October, he did discover San Salvador, 
not so very far from where you were born ; and 
on Friday, the lst of March, 1493, he saw land 
on his return—that is, he ought to have seen it 
if the weather had not been rather thick.” I 
said the last words with some hesitation, for, in 
fact, I recollected that Colon, on his homeward 
voyage, encountered a regular tormenta off Por- 
tugal, and was near foundering; so that the 
third Friday was rather against me. Juan, how- 
ever, as beeame a man of his inches, was not to 
be beaten from his opinion, and said: “I don’t 
know nothing about Columbus, sir, but my father, 
who was a better man, leastways made more 
voyages *tween ’Merica and Europe—for he was 


a Friday.” So saying, and laying a peculiarly 
grating emphasis on the word hur-red, Juan 
stalked off. 

*Confound the fellow !” said I to myself, “ it’s 
absurd, but. he makes me melancholy with his 
forebodings. Yet, imagine anything like risk in 
a grand vessel of three thousand tons and up- 
wards! Why, the wretched carvel in which 
Columbus made his voyages, was hardly so large 
as the long-boat there. It is no exaggeration to 
say that she would scarcely have carried the 
admiral’s potted meats, which the steward tells 
me weigh over twenty tons. It is true, however, 
that though the voyage from Lagos to Guana- 
hari was three thousand and forty miles—nearly 
as long as from Southampton to Saint Thomas, 
which is but one hundred and forty-seven more— 
yet, as Humboldt says, ‘A voyage from the 
coast of Spain, and thence to South America, 
is searcely attended with any event which de- 
serves attention, especially when undertaken in 
summer, The navigation is often less dangerous 
than crossing one of the great lakes of Switzer- 
land.’ Whereas in our voyage there is that 
odious Bay of Biscay to be crossed, and a still 
worse sea on the homeward passage ; and steam- 
ers, however grand, have risks of their own. 
Well, who knows! Juan’s forebodings may be 
justified.” So, after finishing my reverie, I went 
te smoke a cigar in the allowable place before 
the funnel, and next to arrange my cabin, and 
so, in due course, to bed. 

I was awoke in the morning by a hideous 
jabber of several small voices crying all at once, 
“Steward! steward! for vy I say call I you 
many times? Vy you by your own selves not 
ask me vat I vant?” This reminded me of 
Trollope’s grinning Frenchman and his rotten 
walnut; and incontinently I laughed somewhat 
loudly, which had the effect of shaming my neigh- 
bours and stilling the clamour. On leaving my 
cabin I was astonished to see outside the next 
cabin door four such Lilliputian pairs of half- 
boots that I could not but come to the conclu- 
sion that my neighbours must be all children, and 
yet their voices were the voices of middle age. 
Afterwards I discovered that the Spanish Creoles 
have feet as tiny as those of Chinese ladies, but 
of a natural tininess, and without deformity. 

Travelling per steamer is a trite affair. People 
think little more of crossing the Atlantic in one 
of the gigantic vessels of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, or of the Cunard line, than of 
passing ariveronabridge. “The river,” says the 
old Sanscrit proverb, “is crossed, and the bridge 
is forgotten.” Fourteen days, or so, of short whist 
and long flirtations, of bad cigars and pleasant 
yarns, of hot calms and cold gales, a transfer of 
cash and billets, and the voyage is over. But 
the utility, wealth, and importance of such an 
association as the Royal Mail Company, the ad- 
mirable system organised for the performance of 
the duties of every individual serving under it, 
and the consequent safety with which so many 
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more consideration than is usually given to the 
subject. In my first lounging fit I took up the 
prospectus and the book of regulations of the 
company, which dates from 1830; and setting 
myself to calculate, found that this one company 
now owns a fleet of twenty-three steamers, of 
forty-five thousand eight hundred and four tons, 
and eleven thousand four hundred and seventy 
horse-power. These vessels, I calculated, convey 
on an average some thirty-five thousand pas- 
sengers yearly, and over twenty million of dollars 
in specie, besides other valuable cargo. There 
are prizes in such a service. The superintend- 
ents make from one thousand five hundred to 
two thousand pounds a year. The senior captain 
draws one thousand two hundred in cash, and 
has his living and lodging free. The other cape 
tains, with like advantages in other respects, get 
one thousand per annum. The junior officers 
are proportionably well paid. There is a home 
for them at Southampton, where they live at free 
quarters. In the large steamers there are four 
or five officers besides the.captain, and their 
duties are strictly defined. The chief officer 
keeps the log, the second has charge of the trea- 
sure, and accompanies the Admiralty’s agent on 
shore with the mails, the third and fourth stow 
the cargo. A junior officer is never left in charge 
of the ship at night. There is a goodly crew. 
On board my ship, which I will call the Name- 
less, were fifty-three seamen, fifty-four engineers, 
and twenty-three servants. One might well feel 
at ease in a vessel so provided. 

I soon became acquainted with most of the 
passengers. There were several naval officers of 
rank, a handsome admiral with a fine bold nose, 
a baronet with a romantic name, a captain of the 
race of England’s naval demi-gods, several West 
Indian planters, and not a few pretty planters’ 
daughters, some, too, without chaperones; a 
shabby Columbian general, a few lively French- 
men, and a score of Creole nondescripts. I 
passed my time in playing. chess and learning 
Spanish. Unfortunately, there were no sefioras 
or selioritas of whom to be taught. There was, 
however, a young aide-de-camp to the President 
of Peru, who possessed so much patience and 
amiability, that he would talk to me in pure 
Castillano by the hour, though at first I did not 
comprehend more than one word in a hundred. 
Nevertheless, by the time we reached the Azores, 
I had made some progress, and had even once 
asked publicly at the dinner-table, in Spanish, 
for the mustard. It was the 23rd of June, at 
4a.m., that we passed the islands, and sighted 
two of the group. They lie directly in the course 
out, but homeward, a very great circuit is made 
to the west. The outward-bound captains like 
to see the islands, for the currents in the Atlantic 
are so strong and so various that no reckoning 
can be perfectly true. There is an equinoctial 
current from east to west, and there is the Gulf 
Stream, which is a hot current, from west to 
east; and there are local currents and abnormal 
curren's, and a great-cireuit-current, compounded 


of all these, which has a periphery of three thou- 
sand eight hundred leagues, and a log of wood 
dropped into the sea opposite Senegal would go, 
as many other sticks do, “on circuit,” and re- 
turn to its starting-place in two years and ten 
months. 

We passed, I say, the Azores on the 23rd of 
June, and forthwith the weather waxed hot. We 
had not yet caught the trade-winds, and, though 
there were occasional squalls, on the whole it 
was sultry, with a rather lurid sky at night. On 
the 25th it was particularly close and oppressive. 
I had been playing chess all the morning. It 
was two P.M., and I was lazily talking to my 
late antagonist, a good-looking Frenchman, who, 
though he was, he informed me, thirty-five, 
looked like a mere youth, owing to an entire 
absence of beard, whiskers, and moustache. 
Groups of people, some reading, others playing 
chess or draughts, sat or lounged around us. It 
was a dead calm, and the polished mirror of the 
sea gave back the sun’s rays with interest. 
“Monsieur voyage pour son plaisir ou pour les 
affaires ?” I inquired. “ Pour mon plaisir?” re- 
peated the Frenchman, with some surprise, “ du 
tout, du tout, monsieur. Je suis médecin, mon- 
sieur, et j’ai aussi une fabrique de bottes 4 Lima.” 
“Quoi, monsieur,” said I, raising myself a little 
on my elbow, “ médecin et marchand de bottes 
a la fois—vous plaisantez!” The Frenchman 
opened his lips to reply, but just at that moment 
there was a tremendously loud crash, followed 
by a strange whizzing noise, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards by a succession of terrific 
thuds, as if some Cyclops had suddenly com- 
menced hammering in the engine-room. At the 
same time showers of splinters came flying from 
the starboard paddle-box, and a dense cloud of 
steam and smoke burst all along the deck, so as 
almost to hide the funnel from sight. Great 
confusion of course ensued. Chess-tables and 
chairs were overset; screams of ladies, questions 
of men shouted in various languages, rushes of 
sailors amid the cloud of steam, oaths and scuf- 
fling, added to the din. It was curious to see in 
that moment of terrible uncertainty, when an ex- 
plosion, or some other catastrophe was expected 
by all, how some of the foreigners who had been 
sneering at religion all the way out, suddenly 
betook themselves to prayer. For myself, I felt 
exactly as I did some years ago in a railway 
accident. In both cases I expected every mo- 
ment to be killed, and yet the most trivial cir- 
cumstances did not escape me, while my general 
thought was, as I looked at the bright sun and 
quiet sleep of Nature, that a violent death was 
all the more shocking with everything around so 
quiet and peaceable. 

Half a minute, perhaps, had passed, but it 
seemed a long time, and I was rushing forward to 
see what really had happened, when I felt myself 
stopped by a powerful arm, and the huge figure 
of Juan blocked the way. “ Best stop here,”’ he 
said, with a grin; “I have got finely scalded my- 
self, without being of no use. Now the engines 
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are stopped, the captain will soon put matters 
to rights, if any one can; but, Caramba! this all 
comes of sailing ona Friday. I never hur-red 
of no good from sailing on a Friday.” Destiny, 
however, was for this time to let us off with only 
a fright. The thundering blows ceased with the 
stoppage of the engines, the steam and smoke 
gradually cleared away, and the hubbub abated. 
It was then we learned that the great shaft 
which connects the paddle-wheels with the ma- 
chinery had suddenly snapped, and, starting up 
like a snag, had caught some ponderous gear, 
which it whirled round with each revolution of 
the engines, smashing the paddle-box and every- 
thing near it. In the confusion there had been 
an upset of hot coals and an escape of steam, 
which scalded several men, and drove the others 
out of the engine-room. 

The danger of the late accident was soon for- 
gotten, and some of those who had been most 
alarmed were unmercifully quizzed. About one 
short fat Creole in particular the jokes were never 
ending. He was in his cabin when the crash took 
place, and fancying from the smoke and steam 
which entered his quarters that the ship was on 
fire, he actually contrived to thrust his corpulent 
body through the round window, though one 
would have thought it too small for the passage 
of a fat rabbit. From the window he somehow 
scrambled on deck, and made his appearance, 
steaming with perspiration, with one sleeve of his 
coat torn off, and with a face and figure, as every 
one declared, considerably elongated by his 
squeeze through the bull’s-eye. 

How the damages were repaired I know not, 
but, in a few hours, we were going on much as 
usual ; so much so, indeed, that the Frenchman, 
who had told me he was doctor and bootmaker at 
once, could now finish his story and explain him- 
self. “When I commenced my career,” said he, 
** T found that no one would trust me to prescribe, 
on account of my juvenile appearance. In de- 
spair, I consulted a friend, who said to me, 
* My dear fellow, with that child’s face of yours, 
you will never have a patient. But stay! I 
know a certain college in which a Greek professor 
is wanted. You shall be the Greek professor ; 
you shall have the place!’ In vain I protested 
that I knew nothing of Greek. ‘I make it entirely 
my business,’ replied my friend; ‘ you shall have 
the place.? Accordingly, I found myself at the 
college, with a letter of introduction to the 
lecturer, who had been temporarily discharging 
the duties of the defunct professor of Greek. I 
had counted on several days to prepare myself, 
but on handing him the letter, he said, in asharp 
voice, ‘ Charmed to see you, and to resign my fune- 
tions. The students will be ready for you in ten 
minutes. I will send a man to show you the 
lecture-room.’ At that moment I felt my knees 
tremble under me, and my uneasiness was so 
great, that I almost resolved to jump into an 
omnibus I saw pass, drive to the station, and 
return to Paris. Somehow, I found myself at the 
lecture-room, and just then a lucky thought oc- 





curred to me. ‘Range yourselves,’ I said to the 
students, ‘as you ranked at the last examination. 
Now,’ I continued, when they had done so, ‘let 
the lowest read first. When he had finished, I 
said to the next, ‘ What mistakes has he made, 
and how do you correct them ? He mentioned 
one or two blunders, and I then put the same 
question to others, till no one had anything left 
to say. The reading and the corrections occupied 
a long time, at the end of which I said, ‘ That 
will do for the first lecture ; at the next I shall 
have more to say to you.’ In fact, when the 
next séance came, I had, by great industry, pre- 
pared myself a little, and managed to deliver a 
discourse, and, in the mean time, I had the satis- 
faction of hearing that my fame was great among 
the students, who were tickled with the novelty 
of my system, insomuch that my senior colleague 
congratulated me on abandoning the career of a 
physician, and assured me that I was born to be 
a professor! I longed, however, to return to my 
original employment, and, as I did not see my 
way in France, I went out to Lima, where I 
married a Creole, fell ill of dysentery, and, as I 
could not recover my health in Peru, I opened a 
shoe-shop, left my wife in charge of it, and re- 
turned to Paris, and I am now going out to 
bring home my daughter to be educated.” 

Next day we arrived within the influence of 
the trade-winds. We had now frequent squalls 
and thunder and lightning till the 30th, on 
which day, at seven P.M., we made, as the 
sailors say, the little island of Sombrero, or 
“ Hat Island.” It is only three-quarters of a 
mile long and nine hundred feet broad ; is a per- 
fectly flat rock, about twenty feet above the level 
of the sea; and derives its name from its fancied 
resemblance to a cardinal’s hat. In 1850 it was 
uninhabited, except by sea-fow] and black lizards: 
the only place of landing was at a bight on 
the west side: and getting on shore was what 
Yankees would term a caution to snakes, 
“Under very favourable circumstances,” says 
a nautical writer, “by watching an oppor- 
tunity, you may jump on to a flat ledge to the 
cliff, and with some difficulty ascend to the 
summit.” The almighty dollar, however, would 
make a landing anywhere, and as there was 
abundance of guano on the rock, the Americans 
had taken possession of it, and we saw them 
hard at work with cranes and carts loading 
vessels with the precious deposit. 

At three p.m. on the Ist of July we anchored 
in the harbour of St. Thomas. I looked in vain 
for the little steamer which I expected would be 
ready to convey me to La Guaira. Instead of it I 
was shown a schooner of about eighty tons, which 
was to sail next day for that place. Viewed from 
the decks of the gigantic Nameless, she looked 
like a cockle-shell. Spite of the heat, I landed at 
once, and went straight to the store of a young 
merchant, whose family I knew. He was a hand- 
some fellow of about two-and-twenty, with bright 
blue eyes and curly hair, and with such an over- 
powering share of good nature that all his other 
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qualities seemed absorbed by it. He produced 
some excellent brandy, and still better cigars, 
and we began to discuss how I should amuse 
myself till the schooner was ready to start. Of) 
course I had a list of commissions, all of which it 
was agreed should be executed at a cooler hour 
next morning. Then we began to talk about the 
harbour, and I happened to ask if there were many 
sharks in it ? Hereupon my host brightened up, 
and said: “If you would like to see a few, I’ll 
show you some. A horse of mine was taken ill 
last night, and is just dead. We'll tow the 
carcase off with a boat to the mouth of the 
harbour, take a couple of rifles and a harpoon, 
and it’s odd if we don’t have some sport.” 
No sooner said than done. Orders were at 
once given to drag the dead horse to the water’s 
edge, and my host, followed by myself and a 
big negro, who carried the rifles and the harpoon, 
walked down to the boat. It was a large boat, 
with four rowers and an awning, and as the 
boatmen, notwithstanding the heat, pulled with 
a will, we made way rapidly, and before long had 
got past the steamers, and were nearing the 
mouth of the harbour. As yet I had seen nothing, 
and was becoming rather impatient. “‘ Why,” 
said I, “I don’t believe there are any sharks. 
I have not seen a single back fin above water.” 
In reply, my host checked the rowers for a 
moment, when, as the surge we made subsided, 
several dark lines showed themselves just astern 
of the horse. “Give way,” said he to the boat- 
men; “we have not yet reached the place where 
we can fire safely, and if we stop another half 
minute the horse will be torn to ribbons.” When 
the boat had gone a few hundred yards further, 
he said to me, “ Now cock your rifle, and look 
out! The instant we stop, the sharks will rise, 
and the first that turns to seize the horse, fire 
right into his belly. Ill give him both barrels 
too, and four conical pills should settle him: 
Are you ready?” “ Quite ready,” I replied, and 
the boat stopped. 

In an instant the dark lines were visible 
again, but this time they came rapidly up to the 
surface, and five monstrous sharks showed them- 
selves. The apparition was so sudden, and the 
sharks were so huge, so much larger than any I 
had seen before, that I started, and, had I cocked 
my rifle as I had been told to do, there is no know- 
ing where I might have sent my random shot. But 
it has always been my practice not to cock till 1 
see the object ; and this has prevented my making 
many a bad miss. In a moment I recovered my- 
self, and, as the foremost shark turned on his 
back and darted at the carcase, I took good aim, 
and fired nearly at the same moment with my 
friend. All our four balls told: one of them, as we 
afterwards found, going right through the heart. 
The smoke came full across my eyes, but there 
was a tremendous splash, and I caught an indis- 
tinct’ glimpse of the monster as he sprang half 
out of the water and fell back. Almost at the same 
instant, the big negro who had the harpoon sent 


+ 





it into the shark just below the lower jaw with 


such foree, that, had he had more life in him 
than remained, he would hardly have escaped. 
Meantime, the other sharks, who sank for a 
moment when we fired, had risen again to 
the surface, and one of them had already torn a 
great bit out of the horse, giving such a violent 
jerk to the boat, that one of the niggers took 
fright, and before we could see what he was 
about, undid the rope by which the carcase was 
being towed, and it was immediately jerked into 
the water as the other sharks fastened on the 
prey. This they did in such numbers, and with 
such right good will, that before we could re- 
load and prepare for another shot, they had 
dragged the carcase under water, and we could 
only tell by the bubbles and bloody foam what a 
worry was going on below. However, we had 
got one monster safe, and returned towing 
him in triumph. When we reached the land- 
ing-place there was quite a crowd to receive 
us. It took eight or ten men to drag the shark 
on shore, and we found he measured over sixteen 
feet long, and nearly six feet in circumference. 
His stomach was quite empty, which accounted 
for his being ravenous. 

I was glad of a bath and a change of toilet, 
after which my friend drove me in his carriage 
round the west part of the island, of which some 
description may be acceptable. To begin then 
with the beginning, be it known that, between 
the eighteenth and nineteenth degrees of north 
latitude, a little to the east of Porto Rico, in an 
almost continuous cluster, lie the Virgin Islands, 
so called by Columbus from the eleven thousand 
of sainted memory, with whom in number these 
islets seemed to vie. Exactiy in the centre of 
the group, is St. Thomas, and next to it, on the 
east, is St. John. All the islands to the east of 
St. John belong to the English, and all to the 
west belong to the Danes. You may tell the 
English possessions by the roughness of the 
nomenclature and the utter want of high-flown 
titles. There is, for example, Salt Island, fol- 
lowed by Ginger, Cooper’s, and Beef Island. 
Next we come to Camanoe, Scrub, Guano, and 
Jost-van-Dykes Isles. Then there is Anegada, 
or “ Drowned Island,” famous or infamous for 
wrecks, where many a gallant seaman has gone 
to his rest beneath the waters. It is a curious 
place that Anegada. It lies all awash with the 
sea, and when the mist comes up, as it does 
very often, one would fancy the waves were 
rolling clean over it. Anegada is ten miles 
long, and has a reef to the south-east of nine 
miles more, and upon this reef many scores 
of vessels have gone to pieces. But to the west 
there is good anchorage, and abundance of funnel- 
shaped wells, full of fresh water, in which, 
curiously enough, the fresh water rises with the 
salt tide. The bays there im the old time 
swarmed with buccaneers. When they were 
gone, came gangs of wreckers and colonised the 
island, and reared stock, and grew cotton; but 
their true market-day was when a vessel struck 
on the reef, and many a rich prize they got, and 
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perhaps do get evennow. A curious proof of the 
strong westerly current in the Atlantic is to be 
seen at Anegada, where the fishermen find suffi- 
cient cork drifted to them from the coast of 
Spain, to supply their nets. Bottles, too, launched 
in the River Gambia, have been picked up in the 
Virgin Islands. Between these islands them- 
selves, the currents are in many places most vio- 
lent. To row from island to island -is a most 
dangerous and almost impossible wadertaking. 
Many boats have been swept away, aud their 
crews drowned in the attempt. Between the 
eastern part of St. Thomas and the Island of St. 
John, in particular, there is a furious current, 
and the waves rise in huge surges. When the 
southern tide is in its strength, it wowld be im- 
possible for any small vessel to encounter that 
terrible sea. 

Twelve miles to the west of Anegada is Virgin 
Gorda, or “Fat Virgin” Island, nine miles long 
and a mile broad, with some ten thousand in- 
habitants, who export sugar, rum, and tobacco. 
On the north-east is a good harbour, called 
Gorda Sound, and another to the north-west, 
called West Bay, and a third, Thomas’s Bay, to 
the south. Three miles west of Virgin Gorda, is 
Tortola, nine miles long and three broad, with a 
population of eleven thousand, and a good har- 
bour at Road Town, the capital. Moreover, 
here, with Tortola to the north, St. John’s to the 
west, Virgin Gorda to the east, and a dozen little 
islands to the south, nature has formed a mag- 
nificent basin, fifteen miles long and three and a 
half broad, land-locked and sheltered from every 
wind, where all the navies of England might ride 
in safety. Why not choose Tortola as the 
station for the Royal Mail Company’s vessels ? 
Why go to St. Thomas, that nest of yellow fever, 
where fresh water is hard to get, and which be- 
longs to a foreign power? 

Not being able to answer this same why, I 
return to St. Thomas. The island is twelve miles 
long from east to west, and three broad; and 
across the whole length of it runs a range of hills, 
the highest point of which may be eight hundred 
feet above the sea. These hills were once covered 
with woods, and the island was then watered by 
rivulets; but the improvident Danes cut down 
the woods, the streams dried up, and the inhabi- 
tants now suffer from drought, insomuch that 
the captains of steamers are enjoined to husband 
their fresh water, lest none should be procurable 
at St. Thomas. Charlotte Amalia, the capital 
and harbour of St. Thomas, lies on the south 
coast, and opens to the south, so that vessels 
coming from Europe or North America have to 
make a half-circle to enter it. The approach is 
not without its dangers. There is, first of all, a 
rock called Frenchman’s Cap, seven miles from 
the harbour’s mouth, and four miles further on 
there is Buck Island. Between these you steer, 

but in mid-channel is a danger ealled ‘‘ Scorpion 


right, at its mouth, the lighthouse, the red light 
of which, being ninety-five feet above the sea, 
can be seen fifteen miles off. Near it is a fort 
called Mohlenfel’s Battery. On the left are 
Prince Frederick’s Battery, and the Great Ca- 
renage, where vessels can be moored during hurri- 
canes. At the very entrance, however, are three 
other dangers. There is, first, on the west, a 
shoal which juts out the length of a cable from 
Frederick’s Point ; and then, a little east of the 
mid-channel, is Prince Rupert’s Rock; and fur- 
ther east, and close to Mohlenfel’s Battery, are 
the rocks called the Triangles. Lastly, there 
are coral rocks in the harbour itself. 

The panorama of the harbour of St. Thomas 
has been extolled by a well-known writer, and 
with justice. The port itself is of a horse-shoe 
shape, and, having entered, the town is right 
before you, rising in three triangles, with a glit- 
terimg white building to crown each apex, and, 
above all, the hills are of the brightest green, 
rendered more dazzling by the clearness of the 
atmosphere. To the left, the harbour runs out 
into a long creek, too shallow to be crossed ex- 
cept by boats. On the right of the town is 
Christiana Fort, garrisoned by half a regiment 
of Danes, and some artillerymen. Above, onthe 
hills, is a tower, where in the good old times 
lived a notable buccaneer. Close by the fort are 
the King’s Wharf and a hotel, and all about and 
around are such lovely bunches of flowering 
shrubs and trees, as almost to make one in love 
with the “ white man’s grave.” 

I had been amused with my expedition against 
the sharks in the afternoon, but now it was over 
my spirits went down. There is something fear- 
fully depressing in St. Thomas and its associa- 
tions, Sharks and yellow fever in the harbour, 
yellow fever and grinning black men in the town, 
the heat stifling, and the smells unbearable—this 
is the programme; and the talk is all of so-and- 
so who died on yester-night, and such-a-one 
who is like to die to-morrow. Our drive was 
not exhilarating. On the left, was the shallow 
stagnant creek, with a row of miserable huts, 
interspersed with shambles at the water’s edge. 
On the right, were more huts and many ceme- 
teries, There was the Moravian Cemetery, with 
all the slabs of exactly the same height and 
size; and there was the Jews’ Cemetery, and 
the Catholic Cemetery, and what might be 
called the Omnibus Cemetery, for what the well- 
known writer before referred to irreverently 
terms the Hispano - Dano - Yankee - doodle - nig- 
gery-population-in-general. My host, the best of 
good fellows, who was never hipped himself, had 
no idea of comforting a man who was in low 
spirits, On my asking, out of the gloominess of 
my heart, “Is there any yellow fever here just 
now?” he replied, “ Well, the yellow fever is 
always here. Just at present, however, we are 
considered rather clear. It is true there have been 





Rock,” with only twenty-one feet of water on it. 
Having cleared that (and there is a buoy on it to 
help you), you enter the harbour : having on your 


a few scattered cases—there have been five, for 
instance, in the house next mine—but only three 
| died, and, for myself, I have no sort of apprehen- 
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sion, for Iam a born St. Thomas man, and natives 
seldom suffer. In general, it is the new comers 
who get in forit.” I could only mutter, ‘ Con- 
solatory, certainly !” and change the subject. I 
asked about the state of thecolony. “ Well,” he 
said, “the American war has been pumpkins to 
us. Our house alone has cleared upwards of fifty 
thousand pounds since it began, and two or three 
other houses have been doing nearly as well. It’s 
pretty, too, to see the blockade runners lying 
under the very noses of the Northern men-of-war. 
They see ’em load, up anchor, and off, and they 
mustn’t chase ’em for four-and-twenty hours, 
though they know if they’ve a good start there’s 
no chance of taking them. The times have been 


lively, too, with the sailors. The crews of the | d 


Confederate vessels have had so many fights with 
the Federal men, and the English have joined in 
with such jolly good will, first on one side, and 
then on the other, that now the Danes won’t let 
any Americans land.” “And pray,” said J, 
“besides these rows, how do you amuse your- 
selves here?” “ Well,” was the reply, “ we don’¢ 
amuse ourselves, We trade!” 

After our drive we dined at the hotel. The 
dinner consisted of all the most indigestible 
dishes conceivable, and at St. Thomas it is de 
rigueur to eat of them all. I went to bed with 
a racking headache, and in a state highly favour- 
able for yellow fever. Morning came at last, 
however, without an attack, and released me 
from the tender mercies of the mosquitoes. I went 
round with my friend to several shops to make 
my purchases, posted my letters to England, and 
by noon was sailing for La Guaira in the schooner 
Yfiez. Juan came on board at the last moment, 
having deserted me all the time I was at St. 
Thomas. He merely said, “ Friends on shore, 
sir ; you'll excuse my being late.” I said, “Of 
course ;” and begged him to release me from the 
importunity of the negro boatman who brought 
me on board, and who asked two pounds for the 
job, though the legal charge was only one dollar 
and eighty-two cents. We got rid of him at last 
for three dollars. 

We ran out of St. Thomas’s harbour on the 
Qnd of July witha fine breeze. The crew of the 
Yfiez consisted of a captain, five men, and a boy, 
each blacker than the other, and all of an ex- 
tremely hang-dog look. As I had thirty thousand 
sovereigns on board, it seems a miracle that they 
did not tumble me quietly into the water when 
I was asleep. The crew of the Yitez, however, 
were pirates only in look, and I lost among 
them nothing more important than a gold 
pencil-case. We slept on deck in a sort of hen- 
coop, in which were not more vermin than are 
usually in hencoops. Our meals, over which the 
captain presided in his shirt-sleeves, were princi- 
pally of land-tortoise, hard sour cheese, pickles, 
dried fish, pastels filled with nameless ingredients, 
and quimbombo : an excellent vegetable, and al- 
most the only thing I could eat. 1t is the okro hi- 
biscus, has somewhat the look of a young cucum- 
ber, and is full of a cold gluten, very pleasant 





in a hot climate, There was a Creole lady, with 








two or three small children, who lived in the 
cabin or hold of the vesscl, and never made her 
appearance on deck throughout the whole pas- 
sage. Once or twice, during a squall, I descended 
to this cabin, and found it full of ants, cock- 
roaches, and rats. The Creole, half undressed, 
lay gasping with the heat, while her children, in 
a state of perfect nudity, scrambled over her. 
Besides this lady, myself, Juan, and an American 
doctor, there was also another passenger : a thin 
feeble old man, who was brought on board with 
great care. I heard him ask his servant for a 
cigar, which turned out to be strymonium, for 
the man was too ill to smoke tobacco; and to 
_. this of a Spanish Creole, is saying a good 


About 5 p.m. we were passing the island of 
Santa Cruz, belonging to’ the Danes. The go- 
vernor of St. Thomas shows his appreciation of 
the healthiness of his own island by livirg at 
Santa Cruz, which is thirty-two miles south of 
St. Thomas. Santa Cruz is nineteen miles long 
and five broad, and contains a population of 
fifty thousand souls. In general it is much 
flatter than St. Thomas ; but there is one hill, 
Mount Eagle, which rises to one thousand one. 
hundred and sixty-two feet above the sea, and 
another near it, called Blue Mountain, which is 
but sixty feet lower. There are two towns, 
Christiansted to the east, and Fredericksted to 
the west. At the former there is a harbour very 
difficult of access, but safe enough when once 
entered. The island is well cultivated. We 
passed Santa Cruz; the sun set; and after 
smoking a last cigar, I turned into my hencoop 
and slept soundly, except for a few minutes 
about midnight, when I soon went to sleep again 
with an indistinct idea of something disagreeable 
going on. The red horns of the sun were just 
showing above the horizon, when Juan came and 
woke me, under pretence of asking me if [ would 
bathe; but I could see by the grin on his features 
that there was something wrong. Presently, not 
being able to contain himself any longer, he ex- 
ploded into a chuckle, and said, “ There’s a dead 
man on board, sir.” 

“Indeed ?” replied I, by no means gratified. 
“And pray who may he be, and what does he 
come on board for, if he’s dead ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Juan, “it’s the old man, the 
passenger who seemed soill. About midnight 
he got worse, and called the captain, and asked 
to be thrown overboard, he was in such pain. 
The captain said he could not accommodate 
him in that way, but he would get some hot 
fomentations, and see if that would ease the 
pain in his chest. ‘It’s no matter,’ says the 
passenger. ‘ Whereabouts is the moon?? When 
the captain had showed him where the moon 
was, he said very quietly, ‘ When the moon goes 
down I shall die.” And so he did, sir. You 
would hardly believe it, but at the very moment 
the moon went down, the old man died.” 

Did he ask for the doctor 2” I inquired. 
* Ask for the doctor! I should think not,” 











said Juan, in high disdain, “Why, all the || 
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doctors in New York couldn’t have saved him; 
nor they couldn’t have done him much harm 
neither. He was too far gone for that.” 

I walked forward to bathe, and there I saw a 
sad bundle, which told its own tale. It was the 
corpse sewn up in a hammock, with some six- 
pound shot belonging to the one gun of the 
schooner, attached, to sink it. An hour after- 
wards, a short prayer was said by the captain, 
and the body was launched into the sea. I 
watched it go down. It went fast—so fast 
that it was gone before a dolphin that had 
been playing about the bows, and darted out 
to see what the splash meant, could reach the 
spot. 

The incident was a painful one, and conjured 
up melancholy reflections. There were only 
about a dozen of us in the schooner, reckoning 
crew and passengers together, and one was 
gone. I could not help thinking how wretched 
it would be to lie ill on board that little vessel, 
with only a hencoop to rest on, and only the 
American doctor for a medical attendant. The 
heat was overpowering, and, considering where 
we came from, it would have been no great 
wonder if we had had a visit from the yellow 
fever. Right glad was I, then, when at two P.M. 
on the 4th we passed the rock of Ochilla, one of 
the Aves Islands, which lies only eighty miles to 
the north of La Guaira. Ochillais about ten miles 
in length, and a very dangerous reef projects from 
it for two miles in an easterly direction. Twenty 
miles off is a sunken rock, not given in the maps, 
on which a small vessel was totally lost about a 
year before we passed. Her crew had scarcely 
time to take to the boats when she foundered. 
There are from two hundred to three hundred 
tons of guano on Ochilla, which may be worth 
twelve pounds a ton. The place had some inte- 
rest for me, for one of the claims I was going 
out to settle was called the Aves Island claim. 
The Americans had gone to a rock of that name, 
nearer St. Thomas, to collect guano, and had 
been stopped by the Venezuelans, who maintain 
that the Aves Islands belong to them. For the 
loss caused by this demurrer, the Americais 
now claimed one hundred and fifty-five thousand 
dollars of the Venezuelan government: a sum 
sufficient to have plated the whole rock with 
silver instead of guano. 

Two hours after passing Ochilla, we saw the 
great mountain called La Silla, or “The Saddle,” 
which overhangs La Guaira. The Silla is eight 
thousand six hundred feet high, and we saw it at 
seventy miles’ distance. As the sun set, we dis- 
cerned the lights at La Guaira, but the wind now 
fell, or came only in fitful gusts. At one moment 
we were running at the rate of nine knots an 
hour, straight, as it seemed, on shore; for the 
land, being overshadowed by this stupendous 
mountain, appeared much nearer than it was. 
The next instant we were becalmed, with all sail 
set, and flapping so heavily as to banish sleep 
from my eyes. ‘The nigger captain and his crew, 
however, being used to it, lay like logs, and we 





to care. Morning came at last, and with it a 
gentle breeze, which carried us to our ancharage 
at La Guaira, 





THE SAYINGS OF SAADI. 
Ross-LEAVES the paper ou which Saadi wrote, 
His ink red wine from a gold beaker’s throat, 
Mixed with a lover's tears, distilled from eyes 
Which a first love illumined like sunrise. 
His magic pen a nightingale’s thin beak, 
From angel lips Saadi had learned to speak. 
These sayings, wisdom, mixed with music’s sweet, 
He poured like pearls at Giamschid’s princely feet: 


AMBITION 
Two dervishes in peace upon one carpet sleep, so 
Sajib sings, 
But Asia, yea, the world’s too small for two con- 
tending kings. 
SUCCESS. 
A ruby is a ruby, though it’s hid in dust or mire, 
But sand’s still sand though blown to heaven or 
higher. 
A SLANDER, 
A lie’s a feeble weed, till it take root and sprout; 
Once grown, and full of fruit, it needs ten yoke of 
bulls to drag it out. 


AVARICE. 

Were all the universe a board heaped up with 
plenteousness, 

It would not satisfy the eye of hungry avarice. 

Like a rich fruit he’d slice the sun, and ere the meal 
was o'er, 

Would frown and whet his eager knife, and straight- 
way ask for more. 


ENVY. 
The envious hate the very sun; but though tle 
blessed light 
The owls and wolves and bats detest, shall we then 
wish for night? 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 
The spring a single peasant’s jug can throw in 
shade, 
Feeds the great rolling stream through which no 
elephants can wade. 


; LOVE. 
The thorn of parting, red and keen, though it be 
hidden, grows 
Beneath the inner heart of hearts of every summer 
rose, 
SEPARATION. 
As dripping planks that wash together, and then 
drift away, 
So I and thou, my buried love, were parted one 
dark day 





A BUNDLE OF SCOTCH NOTES. 

Tue greatest glory of Scotland is her system 
of education. Like the constitution of the 
French army, which encourages every private 
soldier to feel that he carries in his knapsack 
the baton of a field-marshal, the system of edu- 
cation in Scotland opens the gates of honour to 
the very humblest in the land. Opportunities 
of education are the birthright of every Scot. 
He is born to a share in the teaching of a 
parochial school, as he is born to a share in the 
air of heaven; and perhaps, all things con- 
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might have drifted on shore for all they seemed 





sidered, the teaching costs him less than the 
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air, which, among the northern hills, is some- 
times far from genial. The word “ parochial” 
is suggestive to the English mind of pauperism, 
of poor’s-rates, a board of guardians, and the 
workhouse. As designating the character of 
Scotch schools, it has no such meaning. The 
parochial school is simply the public school of 
the parish, and in Scotland every parish has its 
public school, as in England every parish has its 
church. As in England, the rich and poor meet 
together in church on the common ground of 
religion, so in Scotland the rich and poor meet 
together in the parish school on the common 
ground of education. Education is so sacred a 
thing in the eyes of Scotchmen, that the son of 
a laird will not disdain to receive it sitting on 
the same form with the son of a labourer. 
Elsewhere in the world the “Republic of 
Letters” is but a phrase; here it is a reality. — 

The parochial school system of Scotland is 
founded upon true philosophy and a wise 
economy. It charges the property of the coun- 
try with a share of the duty of educating the 

eople. The charge falls directly upon the 
anded proprietors, but indirectly every inhabi- 
tant of the parish is a contributor to the same 
object. It is an indirect tax, included in the 
aggregate amount of the rent, which no one 
feels, because it is not sct down as a separate 
item. Possibly in the lapse of time rents have 
come to be assessed without any regard to the 
school tax, and their amount would be neither 
more nor less if the system did not exist. The 
owners of the soil in each parish (the “heri- 
tors,” as they are called) are bound by law to 
provide a school-house, and to pay a properly 
— schoolmaster a certain annual salary. 

his law was enacted in the reign of James the 
Sixth, and was one of the first fruits of the Scot- 
tish Reformation. The institution to which it 
gave effect was intimately bound up with the 
scheme of the Presbyterian Church, and to the 
clergy of the presbytery was assigned the duty 
of appointing the schoolmaster. 

The emoluments of a Scotch parochial school- 
master are not large; but they are in most 
cases sufficient to enable him to live in comfort, 
and to maintain the position of a gentleman. 
His salary in money, derived from the heritors, 
at one time varied with the price of corn, This 
custom had its origin when man in Scotland 
lived, or was supposed to live, on oatmeal bread 
alone; but it is out of date now. When corn 
was high, the schoolmaster, like the minister, 
got more money to buy it with, and when it was 
ow, he got less. The salaries of parochial 
schoolmasters range from thirty-five to sixty 
pounds a year, with the school fees, which, in 
some instances, bring them up to a hundred 
pounds; the amount in many cases being in- 
creased by the interest of sums of money be- 
queathed by benevolent persons for the special 
purpose of encouraging the work of education, 
either ‘ generally, or in particular localities. 
The bequests and “ mortifications” (or mort- 
main devisements of property) which have been 
made at various times for the purposes of edu- 





cation, are without number. There is scarcely 
a school that does not benefit by one; there is 
not a college that does not possess scores. In 
England, posthumous philanthropy is apt to 
manifest itself in an almshouse; in Scotland 
it takes the more fruitful form of a bursary, a 
scholarship, or a schoolmaster’s fund, 

With forty or fifty pounds a year and the 
school fees, a free house, a garden to grow 
his fruit and vegetables, and possibly the libert 
of pasturage for a cow, the parochial school- 
master is passing rich. As a gentleman and a 
scholar, he moves in the best society, and is 
looked up to as one of the magnates of the 
parish. 

His scholars are of every degree, of all ages, 
of both sexes, and they come from far and near. 
The minister’s sons go down from the manse to 
learn Latin and Greek; the sons of farmers, 
large and small, of cottars, and even servants, 
gather together from the distant hills to learn 
side by side with them in the same classes. 
As some of them come from a distance of three 
or four miles, it is necessary that they should 
bring their dinners with them. ‘Those dinners 
generally consist of oatmeal cakes and milk. 
A Scotch schoolboy, making a pilgrimage to the 
Temple of Learning, is somewhat oddly fur- 
nished for his journey. In the summer he 
prefers to barefoot, with his shoes and 
stockings slung over Lis shoulders; besides 
this encumbrance, he carries two bags and a 
tin can. One oy bee his mental pabulum, 
in the shape of Lennie’s Grammar, Rudiman’s 
Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, and Cesar’s 
Commentaries; the other bag contains his 
physical pabulum, which is Pow, 3 oat cake ; the 
can contains milk, 

The course of study comprises reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. The fee for the whole course 
averages five shillings a quarter, or one pound a 
year! Excluding Latin, Greek, and mathematics, 
it is sometimes less than that amount. Thus, the 
education of a boy, supposing him to remain at 
school for eight years, is, at the utmost, eight 
pounds, and for this amount he may be qualified to 
pass the matriculation examination at the univer- 
sity. The examination of the schoolmaster by the 
ministers of the preshytery is a guarantee for 
his competency, and it is a rule that no one 
shall be appointed to the post of parochial 
schoolmaster unless he has been four years at 
college. Many of the schoolmasters are ters 
of Arts, and highly accomplished scholars. 

There is an extraordinary ambition among 
parents of the lower class to give their sons a 
classical education. In the old days, when the 
honourable office of the ministry was the highest 
prize within their reach, it was the dearest hope 
and ambition of poor parents to see one of their 
sons “ wag his head in the poopit;” but now, 
when so many appointments in the civil and 
military service of the country are thrown open 
to competition, there is a wider inducement to 

ualify more than one male member of the 
amily for such various opportunities of ad- 
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vancement as the new system affords. The 
result is that a large proportion of the scholars 
at the parochial schools now learn Greek and 
Latin, and it will be found that many of the 
successful candidates in the recent competitive 
examinations for government appointments, are 
Scotchmen of humble parentage, who received 
their early education at the parochial schools. 

English grammar is very thoroughly taught 
in the Scotch schools. In fact, English is 
taught as a foreign tongue, and learning it in 
this way, the pupils acquire a precise and inti- 
mate knowledge of the rules by which it is 
governed. The Latin and Greek grammars are 
also well taught, and it is no uncommon thing 
to find a boy of twelve years old who can con- 
strue a passage in Virgil or Ovid with the 
greatest accuracy, and with a clear and intelli- 
gent perception of the laws of Latin compo- 
sition. I have known a flashy Oxford graduate, 
with Latin verses at the tip of his tongue, stick 
dead at such a test. 

The poor in Scotland covet education as some 
people covet money, with greedy avidity; and 
the children, no less than the parents, are fully 
alive to its value and importance. You will see 
shepherd-boys conning the Latin grammar while 
tending the cattle in the fields. The cow is in 
the corn, but the little Scotch Boy Blue is not 
asleep. He is absorbed in a problem of Euclid. 

The parochial school established by law, and 
supported chiefly by the owners of the land, is 
in most cases supplemented by another seminary 
established by the General Assembly of the 
Church, and supported by publie subscription. 
It may be mentioned, in illustration of the 
primitive character of these temples of learning, 
that the scholars in the winter-time bring their 
own firing, and instead of sending a load of fuel 
to last for a month or quarter, each scholar 
brings a peat in his hand for the day’s use. 
Fancy a London schoolboy going along the 
streets carrying a lump of coal for the school 
fire! But primitive as these schools are, and 
plain and rough as are al] their appointments, 
the education they impart is sound and prac- 
tical, and there is scarcely any one in the 
_— so poor that he cannot afford to avail 

imself of their advantages. To put the case 
in a familiar form, a plain education in Scotland 
costs about threepence a week; a classical 
education about sixpence! There is nothing 
eleemosynary in the constitution of these 
schools, The education which they afford is 
the right of every Scotchman, and all classes 
resort to them without scruple. As to the 
eleemosynary idea, I quote the remark of 
Canon Moseley, who, recently at the Church 
Congress, advocated the introduction of the 
Scotch educational system into England. “The 
education of every member of parliament,” 
he said, “has been in some degree eleemo- 
synary, and had it not been so it would not 
have been so good.” And he adds, with equal 
truth, that every class in England has help with 
its education, except the middle class. 

At fifteen or sixteen years of age—sometimes 





earlier—a Scotch boy is ready to go to college; 
but supposing him to be the son of very poor 
parents, how is he to be sent there? how is he 
to be maintained there? Hitherto, while at- 
tending the parochial school, he has lived at 
home, sharing the poor and often scanty fare 
provided for the family; but now, when he goes 
to Aberdeen, he will need a lodging; he will 
have to pay money every day for his food; he 
will require to dress better than at home; 
he will be under the obligation to purchase a 
gown; and his fees will be eight times the 
amount of those of the parochial school. A 
glance at the constitution and endowments of 
the Scottish Universities will show how the 
humblest of the Scottish youth, with little or no 
means of their own, are enabled to go to college 
and maintain themselves there, antl at the end 
of four years, they step forth into the wide arena 
of the world, armed at all points for the battle 
of life. While English youths of the same class 
sigh for one single helping hand to be held out 
to them, the Scotch youths are embarrassed b 
a number of helping hands, and their only diff 
culty sometimes is which to choose. Every- 
thing in Scotland has conspired to afford oppor- 
tunities of education. The King’s College and 
University of Aberdeen was instituted by the 
Pope of , eth at the instance of James the 
Third; Marischal College and University was a 
child of the Reformation, The one was en- 
dowed by the Catholic Church, the other was 
founded on its ruins, and nourished upon its 
spoils. Happen what would, the Scottish youth, 
as regards education, was always a gainer. The 
anxiety of the people to build and endow schools 
and colleges, amounted almost to a mania, and 
every change of government or religion, though 
it might create a revolution in other affairs, 
only tended to give further impetus to the pro- 
gress of education. The Pope, iscopacy, John 
Knox, Oliver Cromwell, all the contending 
political and ecclesiastical elements of more 
than three centuries, combined to favour the 
cause which Scotchmen had so much at heart. 
Men of wealth and learning seemed to live with 
no other purpose than to die and leave their 
possessions to be “ mortified” for the benefit of 
schools and colleges. Many mortified a portion 
of their estates during their lifetime; some 
favouring King’s College, others Marischal’s. 
[Until the year 1859, the two colleges were 
separate and distinct universities, each havin 
its own set of professors, its own bursaries, an 
its own complete curriculum of study. The 
union of the two was effected in direct a 
tion to the wishes of the Scottish people, by 
the influence in parliament of half a dozen per- 
verse individuals, who claimed, without any 
warranty whatever, to represent the interests of 
their countrymen. The red gowns are no longer 
to be seen in the quadrangle of Marischal’s; its 
class rooms are vacant (except such as are occu- 
pied by students of medicine), its corridors 
silent. And so it is that I have come back to 
mourn over the grave of my Alma nv 
While the pel ante were thus endowed with 
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lands and grants of money, similar bequests and 
mortifications were constantly being made to 
provide scholarships or bursaries, as they are 
called in Scotland, for the students. Some 
were handed over in trust to the college, to be 
offered to the competition of all comers; others 
were devised to the members of certain families, 
or persons of a certain name, or were placed at 
the disposal of professors, ministers, or magis- 
trates of towns. The deeds of “ mortification” 
executed by Highland lairds are written in quite 
a regal style. Thus McIntosh, or McIvor “of 
that ilk,” begins with We, and goes on to dis- 
pense so many merks, or pounds Scots, to found 
a bursary, to be presented by the lairds of that 
ilk to youths of their name or clan. Many bur- 
saries have been founded for the benefit of any 
youth bearing a certain name; and such bur- 
saries may be enjoyed at one time by the son of 
a laird, and at another by a cow-boy. Some 
have been left without any conditions as to 
name or clanship. As, for example, Sir John 
McPherson bequeathed two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds of his Carnatic stock to afford an 
annual bursary to any Highland student who 
might be selected to receive it. And this he 
did in gratitude for the education which he re- 
ceived at the University of Old Aberdeen. The 
bursaries range in amount from five pounds per 
annum to thirty pounds. Thus it happens that 
a poor Scotch boy has several strings to his 
Apollonic bow. He can go out to Aberdeen 
and enter for the general competition, or it may 
be that his name is Mackenzie, or Mac-what- 
not, and a bursary is his by right; or he may 
have interest with some patron, or he may be 
entitled to a scholarship simply because he is 
the native of a certain parish. A lad will some- 
times go out to Aberdeen with a presentation 
bursary in his pocket, enter the general com- 

etition, and win another. He is not allowed, 

owever, to retain two, and being obliged to 
relinquish one, he, of course, relinquishes the 
one of lesser value. 

The original constitution of the Scotch col- 
leges was monastic; that is to say, the students 
lived within the precincts of the college, took 
their meals at a common table, and were con- 
stantly under the government and discipline of 
the college officers. This system was abolished 
more than two centuries ago, and the students 
now reside where they please, being only ame- 
nable to college authority during the hours of 
study. This plan is much more convenient for 
students of limited means, whose poverty will 
sometimes afford them no better fedaier than a 
garret. Professor Blackie, who was Professor 
of the Latin Humanity in my time at Maris- 
chal’s, used to tell a story of a Highland student 
who was charged by his fellows with having so 
far desecrated the academic gown, as to have 
perambulated the streets with a barrow and 
cried . “’taties.” The Highlander admitted 
hawking the potatoes, but denied desecrating 
the gown. He had been careful to put off his 
gown while he cried ’taties. The curriculum of 
study at Aberdeen extends over four years, at 








the end of which time the student, if he can 
pass the examination, receives the degree of 
Master of Arts, when he proudly writes A.M. 
(not M.A., as in England) after his name. 

(And here, I opine, as in the pronunciation 
of the vowels, the Scotch are classically correct, 
and the English wrong.) 

The first session is devoted to Greek and 
Latin; the second to Greek and Latin, with 
the addition of mathematics and natural history ; 
during the third session, the classics are sub- 
ordinate to mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
and in the fourth the students, while continuing 
the study of mathematics, devote a portion of 
their time to moral philosophy and logic. The 
matriculation examination is a very easy one; 
and there is seldom an instance of a boy being 
rejected. It is enough to be able to translate 
and construe a chapter in Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries. Less Greek is looked for, and if a bo 
have some acquaintance with “tupto,” he will 

ass. I believe the standard has been raised a 
Fittle lately, and perhaps this was necessary for 
the credit of the university. It is possible, 
however, without going far in this direction, to 
go too far. The very essence of the Scotch 
universities are their applicability to the wants 
of the middle and humbler classes. If the ma- 
triculation examination were raised so much as 
to require the poor student to spend another 
year at the parochial school, there is no doubt 
that many lads would not be able to go to the 
university at all. 

Student life in Aberdeen runs in a very quiet 
current. If it were not that the lads wear 
scarlet gowns, their existence in the commu- 
nity would scarcely be observed. The majority 
of them are poor, and they have neither the 
means nor the inclination to indulge in the 
roystering kind of life which prevails at the 
English universities. They are all more or less 
impressed with the importance of making the 
most of their time and opportunities. They do 
not forget that they have fathers and mothers at 
home, who have exercised self-denial, and made 
great efforts to send them there; nor are they 
unmindful of the honour of the parochial school 
at which they received the elements of their 
education. Above all, they have an ambition 
to rise in life, and be something better than 
their forefathers. 

The expenses of the five months’ session at 
Aberdeen are exceedingly moderate. A student 
may lodge pretty comatdiy for five shillings 
a week; for this sum he can rent a large room, 
with a recess in the corner for his box-bed. 
The fees to the professors amount to no more 
than seven or eight pounds for the whole session. 
Food is comparatively cheap in Aberdeen, and 
much is done upon oatmeal and fish. A boy, 
with a bursary of twenty-five pounds, can pay 
all his expenses for the session, including the 
fees. Those who have less, receive what assist- 
ance their friends can afford, and this assistance 
generally takes the form of a box (sent in 
monthly by the carrier), containing oatmeal, 
fowls eggs, &c. What would a fine gentleman 
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of Oxford or Cambridge say to the daily life of 


the humble student of Aberdeen? A breakfast 
of porridge and milk, to begin the day; then 
away through the streets, in a red cloak, with a 


strapful of books at his side; four hours of 


Greek and Latin; a short interval for dinner 
(consisting rather often of tea, with a haddock), 
back again in the red cloak to more dead Jan- 
guages and dry mathematics ; and then the even- 
ing spent at home, getting up the tasks for the 
next day. Few of the students can afford to 
have the assistance of private tutors, and it is 
often very hard work for the young students, 
whose preliminary education has been conducted 
ina hurry, to keep pace with the progress of the 
classes. I should mention that the salaries of 
the professors range from three hundred to six 
hundred pounds a year. 

The education received at the University of 
Aberdeen is not as high as that of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; but the chief reason of this is the 
early age at which the students are allowed to 
matriculate. A lad who goes to college at 
fourteen is necessarily but little advanced in 
learning, and with the same opportunities for 
the next four years, it is not to be expected 
that he will come out at eighteen with the same 
amount of knowledge as an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge man of three or four-and-twenty. Still the 
Aberdeen universities have produced some very 
sound and accomplished scholars. On four 
occasions in ‘succession lately, the highest ho- 
nours of Cambridge have been carried off by 
Aberdeen students, 

Scotland has done all this upon a little oat- 
meal. Could not England do something of the 
kind upon her roast beef and plum-pudding ? 


From Aberdeen, I betook myself further north- 
ward by a railway which has only a single line 
of rails. This is a peculiarity of all railways 
running north of the Granite City. They have 
been constructed with a due regard to economy, 
but with little regard to speed. The distance 
from Aberdeen to Banff is only forty-six miles, 
and the journey occupies more than three hours. 
I have a very strong impression that the Scotch 
are not so enterprising at home as they are 
abroad. There is lack of spirit shown in making 
shift witha single line of rails on the great high- 
way which connects the capital of the lowlands 
with the capital of the highlands. Like want of 
enterprise is manifested in minor matters. At In- 
veramsay there is a junction, where the trains 
going north wait for the trains coming south, 
und vice versi. This delay in both journeys is 
eaused by the single line arrangement. But 
at ihis junction, where passengers are waiting 
at all hours of the day, there is no refreshment- 
room. Is this being canny, and having a keen 
eye to business? At every turnin this country, 
so celebrated for its thrift, and industry, and love 
of the bawbees, I notice many little opportunities 
of making money, which the people neglect, either 
becanse they don’t see them, or because they 
despise them. Here, at this junction, where I am 





kicking my heels for half an hour, I want a bottle 
of ale, and I cannot have it; I want a newspaper, 
and I cannot have it; I want a time-table, and 
I cannot even have that. 

There is another peculiarity of these northern 
railways. There are only two classes of car- 
riages, first and third. There is no second class. 
I have a theory that this arrangement corresponds 
with the state of Scotch society, There are 
only two classes in Scotland, the upper classes, 
and another class immediately below them. 
The distinction which the Scotch railways make 
has reference to means, not to station. Those who 
travel third class in Scotland are equal in re- 
spectability and intelligence to the middle class 
of England; but they are not so well able to pay 
the middle class fare. Third class is merely 
written on the doors of the carriages to meet the 
provision of the act of parliament for carrying 
passengers at a pennyamile. When I go north 
of Aberdeen, I prefer to travel by the third class. 
Your first class Scotchman is a very solemn 
person, very reserved, very much occupied in 
maintaining his dignity, and while saying little, 
appearing to claim to think the more. The people 
whom you meet in the third-class carriages, on the 
other hand, are extremely free. There is no re- 
serve about them whatever. They begin to talk, 
the moment they enter the carriage, about the 
crops, the latest news, anything that may occur 
to them. And they are full of humour and 
jocularity. 

My fellow-passengers on this journey were small 
farmers, artisans, clerks, and fishermen. They 
discussed everything, politics, literature, religion, 
agriculture, and even scientific matters, not in 
the heavy style of the Mutual Association for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, but in a 
light and airy spirit of banter and fun. An old 
fellow, whose hands claimed long acquaintance 
with the plough, gave a whimsical description of 
the parting of the Atlantic telegraph cable, 
which set the whole carriage in a roar. 

‘* Have you ony shares in it, Sandy ?” said one. 

“Na, na,” said Sandy. “I’ve left off specu- 
latin’ since my wife took to wearing crinolines. 
I canna afford it noo.” . 

“Fat d’ye think of the rinderpest, Sandy?” 
inquired another. 

“Weel, I’m thinking that if my coo taks it, 
Tibbie and me winna ha’ muckle milk to our tay.” 

The knotty question of Predestination came 
up, and could not be settled. When the train 
stopped at the next station, Sandy said: 

** Bide a wee, there’s a Doctor o’ Deveenity 
in ane 0’ the first-class carriages. I’ll gang and 
ask him fat he thinks aboot it.” And out Sandy 
got to consult the doctor. We could see him 
parleying with the eminent divine over the car- 
riage door, and presently he came running back, 
just as the train was starting, and was bundled 
in neck and crop by the guard. 

* Weel, Sandy,” said his oppugner on the Pre- 
destination question, “did the doctor o’ de- 
veenity gie you his opinion ?” 
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* Ay, did he.” 

* And fat did he say aboot it?” 

“ Weel, he just said he didna ken and he didna 
care.” 

The notion of a doctor of divinity neither 
kenning nor caring about the highly important 
doctrine of Predestination, so tickled the fancy of 
the company, that they went into fits of laughter. 

A Scotchman is never surprised at anything, 
and soon gets used to a change of circumstances. 
Make him a king to-day, and to-morrow he will 
feel that he has been a king all his life. Here 
was this auld carl Sandy, who had never seen a 
railway until he was half a century old, com- 
plaining of the slowness of the travelling. After 
having expressed many wishes for a bottle of Bass, 
and having facetiously reproached the directors 
for not laying Bass on in pipes for the free use 
of the passengers, he |aunched intoa severe criti- 
cism of the engineering skill which could devise 
nothing better than a locomotive. And Sandy 
concluded by wondering “ when they were going 
to blaw us through pipes.” 

When Sandy seemed to have exhausted him- 
self, one of the young men (evidently a shop-lad) 
took up a book, and began to read. 

* Fat buke’s that you’ve got?” said Sandy. 

* Tt’s a work by Laurence Sterne,” said the 
youth, rather pompously, evidently thinking that 
Sandy had never heard of Laurence Sterne. 

* Ay, ay,” said Sandy; “ wisn’a he the chiel 
that grat ower a deed cuddy, while he was leav- 
ing his puir auld mither to sterve ? Maybe it’s 
Tristram Shandy you’re reading ?” 

The youth, alittle abashed, owned that it was. 

You cannot sit long in a railway carriage in Seot- 
land without being invaded by a missionary, gene- 
rally a semi-clerical-looking youth, with a bagful 
of tracts, who no sooner enters than he takes 
out a book and addresses the passengers as 
O my friends. It is the practice of these 
emissaries to pass from earriage to carriage, so 
that, in the course of the journey, they may be able 
to bring all the passengers under the influence of 
the “truth ;” always proceeding upon the gra- 
tuitous presumption that novedy knows the 
“truth” but themselves. It iared ill with the 
young evangelist who came into our carriage. 
Sandy immediately tackled him on many abstruse 
points of theological dispute, of which the poor 
boy had never heard ; and, following these up with 
a whimsical description of Jonah’s adventures 
with the whale, he so far got the best of the con- 
troversy that he caused the missionary to drop 
his mask of solemnity, and burst. into a laugh, in 
spite of himself, 

And here I take the opportunity to remark 
how frequently Scotch funny stories are founded 
upon Biblical subjects, and have reference to 
ministers, precentors, and odd things that have 
There are thousands of 
stories current in Scotland about ludicrous mis- 
takes that have been made in the pulpit, and 
not a few of them make rather free with the 
personages of sacred history. 








It is curious how Scotchmen will Sectchify 
the names of persons, places, and things, which 
were originally Scotch. ‘There is no rule for the 
precess. Ruthven is called Raffan, and here we 
are slackening speed at a little town, which is 
spelt Turriff, and is called Turra. Peterhead 
lies on this route—Peterhead, which is known 
throughout the world for its red granite. It is 
also famous in Scotland for its fleet of whalers ; 
and the names of many of its skippers figure in 
the history of the Arctie expeditions. I have 
no inducement to turn aside to Peterhead, and 
hold straight on to Banff. Modern tourists do 
not often take this route, at which I am sur- 
prised; for the country is exceedingly beautiful, 
and the two little towns of Banff and Macduff, 
opposite to each other on the shores of a 
lovely bay, with the river Deveron falling into 
the sea midway between them, present a scenic 
picture which will foreibly remind the traveller 
of Naples. Like Naples, Macduff has a moun- 
tain, though it is not quite so high as Vesuvius, 
and does not send forth fire and smoke, except 
on grand national occasions, when the inha- 
bitants celebrate their joy with a bonfire. 
As bearing out the classical character of the 
place, the Hill o’ Doon is surmounted by a 
Temple of Venus, erected by the late Earl of 
Fife—who was a worshipper of the goddess, as 
the last generation of Londoners may have 
heard. At the foot of this hill, the Deveron 
is spanned by the “bonny Brig o’ Banff,” which 
the laddie cam’ ower when he left the girl be- 
hind him; and, away up the valley for miles by 
the Deveron side, stretch the gardens and 
grounds of Duff House, forming one of the most 
beautiful parks in the kingdom. The white 
Brig of Alvah, with its single arch, backed by 
towering rocks, carpeted with fern, and nodding 
with the leaf-plumage of the silver birch, is a 
scene in a dream of fairyland. The scenery of 
the highlands is grand, and stern, and rugged ; 
and the music that sweeps over it is the roar of 
the cataract, and the thunder of the pines; but 
here it is soft and sweet, and the breeze comes 
in a breath laden with the fragrance of lowland 
flowers, stirring the leaves gently. The calm 
beauty of this scene on a summer’s day is some- 
thing to be felt—not described. 

It is intensely interesting to me, while ap- 
proaching Banff by the railway, to look down at 
the old coach road, and think that along that 
very road Dr. Johnson, seated beside Boswell, 
in Frazer of Strichen’s cart, made his pilgrimage 
to the same town. “ At night we came to 
Banff,” he says, “where I remember nothing 
that particularly claimed my attention.’ Seeing 
that the doctor came to Banff at night, and went 
away the next morning early, I don’t know how 
he could have seen anything at all but the in- 
terior of the tavern at which he put up. In- 
deed, this is all that he attempts to describe; 
and so we have this about Banff, or, as it was 
then called, Bamff : 
“The art of joining squares of glass with lead 
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is little used in Scotland, and in some places is 
totally forgotten. The frames of their windows 
are all of wood.” (Fancy accounting this as a re- 
proach to them, when it only showed that. they 
were in advance of their time.) “These win- 
dows do not move upon hinges, but are pushed 
up and drawn down in grooves.” (There again !) 
Now for a full sonorous blast of the trumpet. 
“He that would have his window open, must 
hold it with his hand, unless, what may be some- 
times found among good contrivers, there may 
be a nail which he may stick into a hole to keep 
it from falling.’ Lest any one should think I 
am doing an “imitation of an eminent author,” 
I beg to make reference to page 23 of the eele- 
brated “ Journey.” 
- Dr. Johnson might have had something more 
interesting to tell us. If, for example, he had 
spent a day at Banff, he might have discovered 
that its situation was singularly beautiful; that 
it was one of the oldest royal burghs in Scotland ; 
that it was once the site of a Carmelite monastery, 
the history of whose foundation is lost in the 
remote recesses of the past; that its castle was 
the birthplace and early home of Archbishop 
Sharpe ; and that it was on its gallow hill that 
Macpherson, the bold outlaw, who “robbed the 
rich and gave to the poor,” “ played a tune, and 
danced it roun’ beneath the gallows tree.” 

But my heart is full as I “ come back” ower 
the bonny Brig o’ Banff, and I can say no more 
at present. 





FACES ON A BATTLE-FIELD. 


Tue celebrated report of Dr. Cuenv on the 
mortality caused by war, contains some in- 
teresting information concerning the appear- 
ances presented by some who die a violent death 
on the field of battle. One surgeon says that, 
wandering over the battle-field of the Alma, on 
the third day after the fight, he observed with 
astonishment a number of Russian corpses 
whose attitude and expression of countenance 
were precisely those of life. Some did cer- 
tainly present an aspect which showed that 
they had suffered severely just previous to dis- 
solution, but these were few in number compared 
with those who wore a calm and resigned ex- 
pression, as though they had passed away in the 
act of prayer. Others had a smile on their 
faces, and looked as if they were in the act of 
speaking; one in particular attracted his special 
attention ; he was lying partly on his side, his 
knees were bent under him, his hands were 
clasped together and pointing upward, his head 
was thrown back, and he was apparently still 
praying—evidently he was in the act of doing so 
at the moment when death laid his hand upon 
him. Another medical man relates that after the 
battle of Inkerman, the faces of many of the 
dead still wore a smile; while others had a 
threatening expression. Some lay stretched on 
their backs as if friendly hands had prepared 
them for burial. Some were still resting on 





one knee, their hands grasping their muskets, 
In some instances, the cartridge remained be- 
tween the teeth, or the musket was held in 
one hand, and the other was uplifted as though 
to ward off a blow, or appealing to Heaven. 
The faces of all were pale, as though cut in 
marble. As the wind swept across the battle- 
field it waved the hair, and gave the bodies such 
an appearance of life, that a spectator could 
hardly help thinking they were about to rise to 
continue the fight. 

Another surgeon, describing the appearance 
of the corpses on the field of Magenta, says that 
they furnish indubitable proof that man may 
cease to exist without suffering the least pain. 
Those struck on the head generally lay with 
their faces on the ground, their limbs retaining 
the position they were in at the instant they 
were struck, and most of these still held their 
rifles: showing that when a ball entered the 
brain it causes such a sudden contraction of the 
muscles that there is not time for the hand to 
loose its hold of the weapon before death. 
Another peculiarity observed in the case of those 
who were wounded in the brain, was, the sud- 
denness with which they died even when sus- 
pected to be out of danger. During the battle 
of Solferino, a rifleman was wounded in the head 
by a ball which passed through the skull and 
buried itselfin the brain. His wound was dressed, 
and he was stretched on straw, with his head 
resting on his knapsack, like his wounded com- 
rades. He retained the full use of his faculties, 
and chatted about his wound, almost with indiffe- 
rence, as he filled his pipe and lay smoking it. 
Nevertheless, before he had finished it, death 
came upon him, and he was found lying in the 
same attitude, with his pipe still between his 
teeth. He had never uttered a cry, or given 
any sign that he was suffering pain. 

In cases where the ball had entered the heart, 
nearly the same appearances were presented as 
in the cases of those who had been struck in the 
brain; death was what we term instantaneous, 
but it was not quite so swift as in the former 
case; there was generally time for a movement 
in the act of dymg. There was a Zouave who 
had been shone full in the breast ; he was lying 
on his rifle, the bayonet was fixed, and pointing 
in such a way as showed that he was in the act 
of charging when struck. His head was uplifted, 
and his countenance still bore a threatening 
appearance, as if he had merely stumbled ol 
fallen, and were in the act of rising again. Close 
by him lay an Austrian foot soldier, with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes, who had died in 
the act of praying. Another foot soldier 
had fallen ded as he was in the act of fighting; 
his fists were closed, one arm was in the act of 
warding off a blow, and the other was drawn 
back in the act of striking. 

On another battle-field, several French soldiers 
lay in a line, with their bayonets pointing in the 
direction of the foe they were advancing against, 
when a storm of grape mowed them down. On 
the left bank of the river Tessin, several 
Austrian officers lay dead. Some of ei! 
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were remarkable for the noble expression of 
their faces, the extreme neatness of their dress, 
and the cleanliness of their persons. Most of 
them had fair hair, and their countenances bore 
the stamp of calm resignation. ‘The best op- 
portunity of seeing the aspect of the masses who 
died on the field, was when they lay stretched 
beside the trenches which were destined to be 
their final resting-place. So far were their faces 
from presenting the livid appearance and the 
expression of despair which painters are in the 
habit of producing in pictures of battle-fields, 
that a spectator could hardly help calling to the 
burying parties to wait a little before covering 
them up. They were so like Life. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
Qa 
MR. GREATOREX IN SEARCH OF 
AN INVESTMENT. 
Wuite Saxon and his friend were yachting 
and fighting, and London was yet full to over- 
flowing, and Francesco Secondo was still, to all 





CHAPTER LXx. 


appearance, firmly seated on his throne, Mr. | p 


Laurence Greatorex bent his steps one brilliant 
July morning in the direction of Chancery-lane, 
a paid a visit to William Trefalden. 

He had experienced some little difficulty in 
making up his mind to this step; for it was an 
exceedingly disagreeable one, and required no 
small amount of effort in its accomplishment. 
He had seen and avoided the lawyer often 
enough during the last two or three months ; 
but he had never spoken to him since that affair 
of the stopped cheque. His intention had been 
never to exchange civil speech or salutation 
with William Trefalden again; but to hate him 
heartily, and manifest his hatred openly, all the 
days of his life. And he would have pe this 
uncompromisingly, if his regard for Saxon had 
not come in the way. But ‘he liked that young 
fellow with a genuine liking (just as he hate 
the lawyer with a genuine hatred), and, cost 
what it might, he was determined to serve him. 
So, having thought over their last conversation 
—that conversation which took place in the 
train, between Portsmouth and London; having 
looked in vain for the registration of any com- 
pany which seemed likely to be the one referred 
to; having examined no end of reports, pro- 
spectuses, lists of directors, and the like, he re- 
solved, — his animosity and his reluctance, 
to see William Trefalden face to face, and try 
what could be learned in an interview. | . 

Perhaps, even in the very suspicion which 
prompted him to look after Saxon’s interests, 
despite Saxon’s own unwillingness to have them 
looked after, there may have been a lurking hope, 
a half-formed anticipation of something like 
vengeance. If William Trefalden was not acting 
, we fairly on Saxon Trefalden’s behalf, if there 
should prove to be knavery or laxity in some 
particular of these unknown transactions, would 
it not be quite as sweet to expose the defrauder 
as to assist the defrauded ? 





Laurence Greatorex did not plainly tell him- 
self that he was actuated by a double motive in 
what he was about to do. Men of his stamp 
are not given to analysing their own thoughts 
and feelings. Keen-sighted enough to detect 
the hidden motives of others, they prefer to 
make the best of themselves, and habitually 
look at their own acts from the most favourable 
pe of view. So the banker, having made up 

is mind to accept the disagreeable side of his 
present undertaking, complacently ignored that 
which might possibly turn out to be quite the 
reverse, and persuaded himself, as he walked up 
Fleet-street, that he was doing something almost 
heroic in the cause of friendship. 

He sent in his card, and was shown at once 
to William Trefalden’s private room. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Trefalden,” said he, 
with that noisy affectation of ease that Sir 
Charles Burgoyne so especially disliked; “ you 
are surprised to see me here, 1 don’t doubt.” 

But William Trefalden, who would have 
manifested no surprise had Laurence Greatorex 
walked into his room in lawn sleeves and a 
ane only bowed, pointed to a seat, and re- 
ied : 

“Not at all. I am happy to see you, Mr. 
Greatorex.” 
“Thanks.” And the banker sat down, and 
laced his hat on the table. “Any news from 
orway ?” 

“From my cousin Saxon? No. At present 
not any.” 

** Really ?” 

*T do not expect him to write to me.” 

* Not at all ?” 

“Why, no—or, at all events, not more than 
once during his absence. We have exchanged 
no promises on the score of correspondence; 
and I am no friend to letter-writing, unless on 
business,” 

“ You are quite right, Mr. Trefalden. Mere 
letter-writing is well enough for school-girls and 
sweethearts ; but it is a delusion and a snare to 
those who have real work on their hands. One 
only needs to look at a shelf of Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence to know that the man was an 
idler and a trifler all his life.” 

Mr. Trefalden smiled a polite assent. 

“ But I am not here this morning to discourse 
on the evils of pen and ink,” said Greatorex. 
“T have come, Mr. Trefalden, to ask your 
advice.” 

* You shall be welcome to the best that my 
experience can offer,” replied the lawyer. 

“Much obliged. Before going any further, 
however, I must take you a little way into my 
confidence.” 

Mr. Trefalden bowed. 

“ You must know that I have a little private 

roperty. Not much—only a few thousands ; 
Dut. little as it is, it is my own; and is zo¢ in- 
vested in the business. 

Mr. Trefalden was all attention. 

“It is not invested in the business,” repeated 
the banker; “and IJ do not choose that it should 
be.. I want to keep it apart—snug—safe— 
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handy—wholly and solely at my own disposal. 
You understand ?” 

Mr. Trefalden, with a furtive smile, replied 
that he understood perfectly. 

“Nor is this all. Ihave expensive tastes, 
expensive habits, expensive friends, and there- 
fore I want all Lcan get for my money. Till 
lately I have been Solid it at—well, no matter 
at how much per cent; but now it’s just been 
thrown upon my hands again, and J am looking 
out for a fresh investment.” 

Mr. Trefalden, leaning back in his chair, was, 
in truth, not a little perplexed by the frankness 
with which Laurence Greatorex was placin 
these facts before him. However, he listene 
and smiled, kept his wonder to himself, and 
waited for what should come next. 

“After this preface,” added Greatorex, “I 
suppose I need scarcely tell you the object of 
my visit.” 

“I have not yet divined it,” replied the 
lawyer. 

“T want to know if you can help me to an 
investment.” 

Mr. Trefalden made no secret of the surprise 


| with which he heard this request. 


“J help you to an investment!” he repeated. 
“* My dear sir, you amaze me. In matters of 
that kind, you must surely be far better able to 
help yourself than I am to help you.” 

“Upon my soul, now, I don’t see that, Mr. 
Trefalden.” 

“Nay, the very nature of your own busi- 
MM coee 

“This is a matter which I am anxious to 
keep apart from our business—altogether apart,” 
interrupted Mr. Greatorex. 

*T quite understand that; but what I do 
not understand is, that you, a banker, should 
apply to me, a lawyer, for counsel on a point 
of this kind.” 

“Can you not understand that I may place 
more reliance on your opinion than on my own ?” 

Mr. Trefalden smiled polite incredulity. 

“* My dear Mr. Greatorex,” he replied, “ it is 
as if J were to ask your opinion ona point of 
common law.” 

Laurence Greatorex laughed, and drew his 
chair a few inches nearer. 

“Well, Mr. Trefalden,” he said, “I will be 
quite plain and open with you. Supposing, 
now, that I had good reason for believing that 
you could help me to the very thing of which I 
am in search, would it then be strange if I 
came to you asI have come to-day ?” 

“Certainly not; but ... .” 

“Excuse me—I have been told something 
that leads me to hope you can put a fine in- 
vestment in my way, if you will take the trouble 
to do so.” 

“Then L regret to say that ycu have been 
told wrongly.” 

“But my informant . .. .” 

“— was in error, Mr. Greatorex. I have 
nothing of the kind in my power—absolutely 
nothing.” 

“ Ts it possible ?” 





**So possible, Mr. Greatorex, that, had I five 
thousand pounds of my own to invest at this 
moment, T should be compelled to seek precisely 
such counsel as you have just been seeking 
from me.” 

The banker leaned across the table in such a 
manner as to bring his face within a couple of 
feet of Mr. Trefalden’s. 

: “But what about the new Company ?” said 

e. 

The lawyer’s heart seemed suddenly to stand 
still, and for a moment—just one moment—his 
matchless self-possession was shaken. He felt 
himself change colour. He scarcely dared trust 
— to speak, lest his voice should betray 

im. 

Greatorex’s eyes flashed with triumph ; but 
the lawyer recovered his presence of mind as 
quickly as he had lost it. 

“* Pardon me,” he said, coldly; “ but to what 
company do you allude ?” 

“To what company should I allude, except 
the one in which you have invested your cousin 
Saxon’s money ?” 

Mr. Trefalden looked his questioner haughtily 
in the face. 

* You labour under some mistake, Mr. Greato- 
rex,” he said. “In the first place, you are 
referring to some association with which I am 
unacquainted ....” 

wt. Seren 

** And in the second place, I am at a loss to 
understand how my cousin’s affairs should pos- 
sess any interest for you.” 

“A first-rate speculation possesses the very 
strongest interest for me,” replied the banker. 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders sigui- 
ficautly. 

“The law, perhaps, has made me over-cau- 
tious,” said he; “but I abhor the very name 
of speculation.” 

“And yet, if I understood your cousin 
rightly, his money has been invested in a spe- 
culation,” persisted Greatorex, 

The lawyer surveyed his visitor with a calm 
hauteur that made Greatorex fidget in his chair. 

**T cannot tell,” said he, “ how far my cou- 
sin, in his ignorance of money matters, may 
have unintentionally misled you upon this point ; 
but I must be permitted to put you right in 
one particular. Saxon Trefalden has certainly 
not speculated with his fortune, because I should 
no more counsel him to speculate than he would 
speculate without my counsel. I trust I am 
sufficiently explicit.” 

« Explicit enough, Mr. Trefalden, but... .” 

The lawyer looked up inquiringly. 

“But disappointing, you see—confoundedly 
disappointing. I made sure, after what he had 
toldme... .” 

“ May I inquire what my cousin did tell you, 
Mr. Greatorex ?” 

“Certainly. He said you had invested a 
large part of his property, and the whole of 
your own, in the shares of some new company, 
the name and objects of which were for the 





present to be kept strictly private.” 
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“ No more than this ?” 
“No more—except that it was to be the 
most brilliant thing of the day.” 
Mr. Trefalden smiled. 7 
“Poor boy!” he said. ‘ What a droll mistake 
—and yet how like him !” ; 
Seeing him so unrufiled and amused, the City 
man’s belief in the success of his own scheme 
was momentarily staggered. He began to think 
he had made no such capital discovery after 
all. 
“T hope you mean to share the joke, Mr. 
Trefalden,” he said, uneasily. 
“Willingly. As is always the case in these 
misapprehensions, Saxon was a little right and 
a good deal wrong in his story, His money has 
been /ent to a company on first-rate security — 
not invested in shares, or embarked in any kind 
of speculation. I am not at liberty to name the 
company—-it is sufficient that he eould nowhere 
have found more satisfactory debtors.” 
“T suppose, then, there is no chance in the 
same direction for outsiders ?” 
“My cousin has advanced, I believe, as much 
as the company desires to borrow.” 

“ Humph !—just my luck. Well, I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Trefalden.” 

Not in the least. I only regret that I can 
be of no service to you, Mr. Greatorex.” 

They rose simultaneously, and, as they did 
so, each read mistrust in the other’s eyes. 

“Does he really want an investment ?” 
thought the lawyer; “or is it a mere scheme 
of detection from first to last ?” 

“Has he caught scent of my little game?” 
the banker asked himself; “and is this plausible 
story nothing, after all, but.a clever invention ?” 

These, however, were questions that could 
not be asked, much less answered ; so, Laurence 
Greatorex and William Trefalden parted civilly 
enough, and hated each other more heartily 
than ever. 


There was one, however, who witnessed their 
parting, and took note thereof—one who marked 
the expression of the banker’s face as he left the 
office, the look of dismay on William Trefalden’s 
as he returned to his private room. That keen 
observer was Mr. Keckwitch; and Mr. Keck- 
witch well knew how to turn his quick appre- 
hension to account. 


CHAPTER LXXI. THE GREAT COMMERCIAL 


AUTHORITY. 

THE young men had no difficulty in finding 
the mansion of Mr. Melchisedek. It was a large, 
white, Oriental-looking house, with inuumer- 
able lattices, a fountain playing in the court- 
yard, and a crowd of Nubian and Egyptian 
servants in rich Eastern dresses lounging about 
the gates. 

When Saxon inquired for the master of the 
house, a grave Armenian in a long dark robe 
and lofty cap stepped forward and conducted 
the visitors across the court-yard, through a long 
corridor, and into a small room furnished like a 


| ceived by a gentlemanly person seated before a 
large desk covered with papers. 

** Mr. Melchisedek, I presume?” said Saxon. 

The gentleman at the desk smiled, and shook 
his heed, 

. “Tam Mr. Melchisedek’s secretary,” he re- 
plied. “At your service.” 

“I particularly wish to see Mr. Melchisedek 
himself,” said Saxon, “if he will oblige me with 
five minutes’ conversation.” 

The secretary smiled again; much as a vizier 
might smile at the request of a stranger who 
asked to see the sultan. 

“If you will do me the favour to state the 
nature of your business,” said he, “I will ac- 
quaint Mr. Melchisedek with the particulars, 
He may then, perhaps, grant you an inter- 
view.” 

So Saxon explained all about the inquiries 
which he was anxious to make, and the secretary, 
taking their cards with him, left the young men 
for a few minutes to themselves. 

“The Commercial Authority seems to be a 
mighty man in the land,” said Lord Castle. 
towers. 

“The Commercial Authority has a princely 
ong replied Saxon, looking out of the win- 

ow upon a maze of _— flower-beds, 
clumps of sycamores and palms, and alleys of 
shadowy cypress-trees, 

“Princely, indeed !” said the Ear] ; and quoted 
a line or two of Tennyson: 


“A realm of pleasaunce, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequer’d lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 
And deep myrrh-thickets bowing round, 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 

Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honour of the golden prime 

Of good Haroun Alraschid! 


—by the way, Trefalden, what if the Commercial 


At this moment the door softly re-opened, 
and, instead of the secretary, the Armenian 
appeared. 

He bowed almost to the ground, and re- 
quested the effendis to follow him. 

Up a broad flight of marble steps they went, 
and through a long suite of rooms magnificently 
furnished in a semi-Oriental style, with divans 
and hangings, carpets in which the foot sank 
noiseless! , statues, massive bronzes, ornamental 
clocks, and large paintings in heavy Italian 
frames. Having led them through five of these 
stately reception-rooms, the Armenian paused 


curtain aside, and stood back to let them pass. 
possible, still more costly in its decorations, 
opened before them. 
the last crimson light of the setting sun. The 
air was heavy with a mixed perfume of orange- 


Turkish tobacco, 





European counting-house. Here they were re- 











at the entrance to the sixth, held the velvet | 
A spacious room, still more Oriental, and, if | 


The windows admiited | 


blossoms and roses, and the scented fumes of 


Authority keeps the Persian girl ‘with argent- | 
lidded eyes’ hidden up behind yonder lattices?” | 
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As the young men entered, a gaunt figure 
clothed all in white rose from a sofa at the 
ee end of the room, and stood to receive 
them. 

This was Mr. Melchisedek. 

The great Commercial Authority was, beyond 
doubt, a very extraordinary-looking individual. 
He was a Jew, pur et simple. It needed no 
ethnologist to see that. A Jew of marked 
Arabian type, with deep-set fiery eyes, a com- 
plexion almost the colour of a Roxburgh bind- 
ing, a high, narrow, intellectual forehead, and a 
** sable-silvered” beard and moustache. He 
wore a crimson fez, and a suit of fine white 
linen, that shone all over like the richest satin. 
The buttons of his coat and waistcoat were also 
of linen; but in his shirt he wore three superb 
brilliants, and the long, slender brown hand 
which held his chibouque was all ablaze with 
jewels. 

Handing this chibouque to one of four gor- 
geously attired Nubian slaves that stood behind 
his sofa, Mr. Melchisedek inclined his head, 
pointed to a couple of divans, and said, in the 
tone of a sovereign giving audience : 

* Gentlemen, you are welcome.” 

Pipes and coffee were then brought round in 
the Eastern fashion, and for some minutes the 
trio smoked and sipped in silence. 

Mr. Melchisedek was the first to speak. 

* May I inquire,” he said, “ which gentleman 
I am to address as Mr, 'l'refalden ?” 

“Myself, if you please,” replied Saxon, 
bluntly. 

The Commercial Authority removed his pipe 
from his lips, and looked at him with some 
appearance of interest. 

“7 know your name well, Mr. Trefalden,” he 
said. ‘ You came lately into the possession of 
a fortune founded one hundred years ago.” 

“T did,” replied Saxon, laughingly. “ But I 

did not expect to find that fact known in 
Eg » 
“® All remarkable financial facts are known 
among financial men,” replied Mr. Melchisedek ; 
“and the fame of the Trefalden legacy has been 
considerable.” 

Hereupon he resumed his pipe, and a second 
round of coffee made its appearance. 

Saxon and Castletowers exchanged glances, 
The semi-Oriental gravity of the man, the pecu- 
liarities of his appearance, the pacha-like splen- 
dour of his palace, and the train of slaves about 
the place, amazed and amused them. 

In obedience to a sign from the Earl, Saxon 
left Mr. Melchisedek to conduct the conversa- 
tion according to his own pleasure. 

Presently the Nubians removed the coffee- 
cups and brought round a silver bowl of rose- 
water, and three embroidered napkins. The 
guests dipped their fingers in the one, and dried 
them on the others. The slaves then closed the 
lattices, lit the lamps, and withdrew. 

They were no sooner gone than Mr. Melchi- 
sedek turned to Saxon, and said: 

“Tf I understand my secretary aright, Mr. 
Trefalden, you have been informed'that a second 





Anglo-Indian Company, calling itself the New 
Overland Route Company, has lately been incor- 
porated ; and you wish to know whether that 
information be correct ?” 

* Not money oh replied Saxon, “for I have 
reason to know tliat such a company has actually 
been formed; but... .” 

* May I inquire what that reason is ?” said 
Mr. Melchisedek. 

“T have taken shares in it.” 

“Will you permit me to see your deben- 
tures ?” 

“ T have none—that is to say, they are doubt- 
less in the care of my lawyer. He takes charge 
of all my papers, and transacts all my busi- 
ness,” 

Mr. Melchisedek looked at Saxon with some- 
thing like a grim smile hovering about the 
corners of his mouth, and said in his oracular 
tone: 

* Sir, there is no such company.” 

st 

“There is no such company. All joint-stock 
companies must be publicly registered as the 
act directs. They do not exist as companies till 
that registration has taken place, and, being 
registered, they become te of legally carry- 
ing on the business for which they are formed, 
according to the provisions of their deeds of 
settlement. No such company as this New 
Overland Route Company has been registered 
in England or elsewhere —consequently, no such 
company exists.” 

Saxon changed colour, and was silent. 

Mr. Melchisedek touched a silver bell, and 
the Armenian chamberlain presented himself 
upon the threshold. 

“My volume of maps,” said the master, 
laconically. 

The Armenian vanished; but presently reap. 
peared with a huge folio, which Mr. Melchisedek 
opened at the Eastern Hemisphere. 

* Be so good, Mr. Trefalden,” said he, “ as 
to show me this supposititious route.” 

Saxon drew his finger along the map from 
Marseilles, through the Straits of Messina, to 
Sidon on the coast of Syria; from Sidon to 
Palmyra; from Palmyra along the valley of the 
Euphrates, down the Persian Gulf, and over to 
Bombay. He explained the scheme as he pro- 
ceeded. It seemed so brilliant, so easy, so per- 
fect, that before he came io the end of his com- 
mentary his tone of voice had become quite 
triumphant, and all his doubts had vanished. 

But the great Commercial Authority only 
smiled again, more grimly than before. 

“You have been grossly imposed upon, Mr. 
Trefalden,” he said. “No offices such as you 
describe have been erected here or elsewhere. 
No surveyors have been sent out. No gdeputa- 
tions have been despatched. The whole trans- 
action is less than a bubble—a mere figment of 
the imagination.” 

“But may it not be possible that, without 
your knowledge . .. .” 

“ No Oriental undertaking can be set on foot 
without my knowledge,” replied Mr. Melchi- 
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sedek, stiflly. “I employ agents throughout 
the East, whose business it is to keep me in- 
formed on these subjects.” 

“Good Heavens !” murmured Saxon. “I do 
not know how to believe it!” 

“ Besides,” added the Commercial Authority, 
“the thing is impracticable.” 

* Why so?” 

“In the first place, the obstacles to the 
Euphrates route “ land are innumerable— 
perhaps altogether insurmountable. In_ the 
second place, Sidon, which is to this scheme 
what Alexandria is to the genuine route, is one 
of the most dangerous points of the Syrian 
coast.” 

“Is that possible?” exclaimed Saxon. “I 
have read of the harbour of Sidon in Homer— 
in the Bible—in ancient and medizval history. 
Surely it is the seaport of Damascus ?” 

“Tt was,” replied Mr. Melchisedek ; “ but it 
has not been a seaport for more than two hun- 
dred years. When the Emir Fakreddin de- 
fended his territory against the encroachments 
of Amurath the Fourth, he filled the harbour 
in order to prevent the Turkish fleet from ap- 
proaching the town. Since that time no vessel 
of size has dared to attempt an entrance.” 

Saxon stood bewildered, with his eyes fixed 
upon the map. 

“T fear you have been defrauded to a con- 
— extent,” said Mr. Melchisedek, po- 
itely. 

«To be defrauded is, I suppose, the lot of 
the ignorant,” replied Saxon; “ but it is not so 
— for the money that I care. It is for the— 
the... 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Melchisedek. ‘ The 
swindle.” 

* Saxon shrank from the word as if it stung 
im. 

“T am very much obliged to you,” he said, 
hastily. 

“Pray do not name it, Mr. Trefalden. 
happy to have been useful to you.” 

And with this Mr. Melchisedek again touched 
the silver hand-bell, saluted his visitors in stately 
fashion, and remained standing till the Arme- 
nian had ushered them from his presence. 

Back they went again, through the five mag- 
nificent rooms, down the marble staircase, now 
all ablaze with lamps of quaint and beautiful 
designs, and out across the spacious court-yard. 

It was now dusk. A delicious breeze was 
blowing off the sea; the Frankish quarter was 
full of promenaders ; and a band was playing in 
the great square, before the French Consulate. 

But Saxon strode on towards the Hétel de 
lEurope, observing nothing; and Castletowers 
followed him silently. Not till they were again 
alone in their own sitting-room did he venture 
to break in upon his friend’s meditations. 

“Tam afraid this is a bad business, Trefal- 
den,” he said. 

‘A terrible business!” replied Saxon, lean- 
ing moodily out of the window. 


Tam 


The Karl laid his hand upon the young fol- 
low’s shoulder. 

“Ts your loss very heavy ?” he asked, gently. 

“ Nearly half my fortune.” ‘ 

**Good Heavens, Trefalden !” 

Saxon smiled bitterly. 

“Yes,” he replied; “it is aloss not to be 
counted by thousands, or tens of thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands—but millions. I have 
been robbed of two millions.” 

“But not irrecoverably robbed! You have 
the law to appeal to !” 

“The law can do nothing for me,” replied 
Saxon. 

“The law can do everything, if one has 
prompt recourse to it. Supposing that these 
swindlers have fled, you can set a hundred detec- 
tives at their heels; you can hunt them down 
like vermin—you can... .” 

“J tell you, Castletowers, I can do nothing,” 
interrupted Saxon, impatiently. 

“Why not ?” 

Saxon was silent. ad 

“Who laid the scheme before ‘you? Who 
sold you the forged shares ?” 

Still Saxon made no reply, 

A foreboding of the truth flashed suddenly 
across Lord Castletowers’ mind. 

“Gracious powers !” he faltered. “ Surely— 
it is not possible—can it be that Mr. Trefal- 
G@Mecce 

“Don’t ask me!” said Saxon, passionately ; 
* don’t ask me !” 

Then, breaking down all at once, he ex- 
claimed: 

* But ob, it’s not the money, Castletowers! 
it’s not the money that I grieve about !” 

*T understand that,” replied the Earl, scarcely 
less agitated than himself. ‘ Who would have 
conceived that Mr. Trefalden could be so base ?” 

“ My own kinsman—my friend whom I loved 
and trusted !” 

. a friend whom we all trusted,” said the 
arl. 

Saxon looked at him with an alarmed, almost 
an imploring, expression—opened his lips, as if 
to speak—checked himself, and turned away 
with a heavy sigh. 

He had now no doubt that his cousin had 
wronged Lord Castletowers of that twenty-five 
thousand pounds; but he could not bring him- 
self to say what he suspected. Besides, there 
was still ahope.... 

At all events, he would wait— wait and 
think. 
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